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OST, if not all, new separators now being installed 
have been purchased as a matter of sheer nécessity PE 
because old machines are worn beyond repair or have A fo 
much too small capacity. be 


Nevertheless, the new De Laval “Air-Tight” Separators ~ r 
installed during the past few months will, for the most part, ceeding: 
have saved one-half or more of their cost before the begin- posed c 
ning of a new year. That is an important fact to keep in politan 
mind, for few dairy plant operators can afford to think a 
only of their immediate needs when specifying new equip- re 
ment. The machinery selected must be capable of showing Agricul 
a profit in post-war markets as well as under today’s unusual over by 
conditions. . hearing 

A De Laval “Air-Tight” Separator installed now to take / s—. . g's 
care of war-time needs will, in most cases, also immediately ’ So, , 
make available more product and a better product to sell Sees 
and effect a reduction in the cost of practically every phase propose 
of separator operation. It will skim cleaner and also save brought 
both cream and skim-milk by eliminating foam; it will most ps 
consume less power and less oil; cost less to maintain; ducer 
require less attendance; simplify and improve the whole . pews 
cream operation. . The 
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Propose Milk Order Paik 


WFA Conducts Hearings on Alterations in Metropolitan Area Control Set-up 
—9-Point Program Advocated—No Basic Price Change Involved 


PPEARING as the only witness 
A ec the government, William C. 
Welden, Assistant Chief of the 

Dairy and Poultry Branch of the War 
Food Administration, led off the pro- 
ceedings at the public hearing on pro- 
posed changes in the New York Metro- 
politan milk marketing area federal-state 
controls, held here August 15th and 16th. 
The sessions, called jointly by the WFA 
and the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, were presided 
over by Glen J. Gifford as the WFA’s 
hearing master. 

Questions of change. in basic prices 
were banned from the agenda. 

Confining the opening session to ex- 
planation of the technical aspects of the 
proposed nine-point revision, Mr. Welden 
brought out that the changes for the 
most part were at the suggestion of pro- 
ducer and distributing industry organ- 
izations. 


The program embraced changes in 
(1) administrative operations; (2) organ- 
ization; (3) definition and determination 
of handlers, plants and pool plants; (4) 
separate rules and regulations; (5) sep- 
arate classification of butterfat and skim- 
milk; (6) changes in the number of sep- 
arate classifications; (7) change in spe- 
cific class prices; (8) an increased butter- 
fat differential in producer prices; and 
(9) provisions for meeting emergency 
market conditions. 


Government’s Suggestions 


The government’s proposals in the 
main would require handlers to account 
for milk in the separate forms of butter- 
fat and skimmed milk; would set forth 
publicly for the first time the procedure 
for auditing handlers’ reports; and would 
force handlers to pay interest on past- 
due payments to the producer settle- 
ment fund. 


Certain proposals which would reduce 
the farm price of milk used as cream 


[By a Review Staff Representative] 


for manufacturing purposes, including 
ice cream in New York City, were first 
suggested by the Milk Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan New York, Inc., and 
the Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers of New York State, according to 
Welden’s testimony. He likewise re- 
vealed that another major proposal, 
which would establish a new basis for 
including milk in the New York pool, 
represents in part a recommendation 
from the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk 
Producers Bargaining Agency, Inc. 


At the opening of his testimony, 
Welden admitted as “undoubtedly true” 
the frequent assertions of both producer 
and industry representatives that the pro- 
posals are “unusually complex and dif- 
ficult to. understand”. 


“Much of this is due, however, to the 
basic complexity of milk marketing 
methods .and problems in this area, and 
to the basic complexity of the 
presented for hearing”, the 
clared. 
complex 


issues 
witness de- 
“The present order is likewise 
and difficult to understand.” 


Seek More Authority 


Following up in more detail the many 
governmental proposals, Mr. Welden de- 
voted part of his second day’s testimony 
to support of the proposal granting to 
the market administrator of the Metro- 
politan area authority to cope with both 
shortage and surplus problems. 


Pointing out the “steadily increasing 
importance” of the seasonal shortage- 
surplus problems in both the New York 
milkshed and the New York market, 
Welden stated that “it is desirable to 
begin open consideration of them.” 


He also declared that there appears 
to be little valid reason for the practice 
of having certain plants approved for 
New York in order to have the New York 
pool carry their surplus. The witness 
said that “such plants in reality are an 


integral part of some other market and 
are operated as reserve plants for such 
markets.” 


Welden was testifying in regard to a 
proposal that would restrict participa- 
tion in the New York pool's producer set- 
tlement fund to plants supplying the 
marketing area with fluid milk. 


“The importance to producers,” the 
witness said, “of having the market ade- 
quately supplied with milk for fluid pur- 
poses at all times and of having a prac- 
tical method for preventing emergency 
surpluses from disrupting the market 
would seem to argue strongly for the 
appropriateness of such provisions.” 


The emergency provisions on which 
Welden testified would create an alloca- 
tion program. Subject to WFA approval, 
it would be carried on by the adminis- 
trator with industry committee advice. 
In addition, the administrator would be 
authorized, in the event of a WFA dec- 
laration of an emergency, to suspend 
manufacturing classes as an incentive 
to ship fluid milk and to exclude from 
the pool any reserve plant refusing to 
cooperate in the allocation. 


Another day’s “off-the-record” session 


followed. 


Resumption Date Announced 


The hearing will reopen at 10 a.m. 
September 20 in the McAlpin Hotel, 
New York City, with discussion limited 
to five of the proposed amendments to 
the order. Only the following of the 
proposed amendments contained in the 
original notice may then be brought up 
for discussion: 

(1) The proposals relating to the sup- 


plying of milk to the marketing area 
during shortage periods. 


(2) The proposals relating to increas- 
ing the butterfat differential to pro- 
ducers. 


(3) The proposals concerning the de- 





termination of the plants to be included 
in the market equalization pool. 

(4) The proposals concerning clari- 
fication of the basis of classification of 
milk. 

(5) The proposals which would change 
the class prices for milk and cream used 
for particular purposes, including manu- 
facturing purposes in New York City. 





CANCEL ROLLER POWDER ORDER 


WFA Discontinues Set-Aside Require- 
ment on Non-Fat Dry Milk 


Washington, D. C. — Previously an- 
nounced set-aside requirement calling 
for governmental ear-marking of 35 per 
cent of the September output of hot 
roller process dry skimmilk was an- 
nounced August 21st by the War Food 
Administration. The agency stated fur- 
ther that unless exceptional war-related 
needs developed this winter, it may not 
be necessary to impose any set-aside re- 
quirements on this product during the 
coming season of low output. 

The move, said WFA officials, was 
made possible through increased pro- 
duction of non-fat dry milk solids and 
the government’s favorable stock position 
with relation to war requirements during 
the next six months. 

Governmental ear-marking of spray 
process goods was placed at a 60 per 
cent level August and September. 

With government agencies tentatively 
requiring no roller powder produced 
after August 31, it is estimated by WFA 
that an average monthly supply of from 
25 to 30 million pounds of roller and 
spray non-fat dry milk solids will be 
available for domestic use during the 
next six months,—or about double the 
average quantity that has been available 
during the past year. 


ee 


JULY OLEO PRODUCTION 


Washington, D. C.—Reports received 
by the War Food Administration indi- 
cate a July production of oleomargarine 
of 34,700,000 Ibs., showing a loss of 
9,146,000 Ibs. from July 1943 but a gain 
of 6,329,000 Ibs. over the 1939-43 aver- 
age for the month. Of this 31,758,000 
Ibs. were made from vegetable oils alone, 
while 77 per cent represented uncolored 
goods and 23 per cent the colored 
product. 


_——->_—- oo —-—_—__—_ 


CHARLES SNOW RETIRES 


On the advice of his doctor, Charles 
Snow has retired from the active man- 
agement of the Snow & Palmer firm at 
Bloomington, Illinois, where his entire 
life in the dairy industry has been spent. 

He will still be available, however, for 
consultation and for general activities of 
the dairy industry throughout the State 
of Illinois. 
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Cheese Firms Fined 


Prominent Concerns Plead No Con- 
test to Federal Indictments in 
New York and Wisconsin 


1. After pleading no contest in two in- 
dictments charging conspiracies to fix 
prices for American cheese in violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act six firms 
and organizations were fined a total of 
$28,000 in Federal Court in New York 
City September 6. 


2. Those named in the indictment and 
fined by Federal Judge James P. Leamy 
were Kraft Cheese Co., named in two 
indictments, $10,000; the Great A. & P. 
Tea Co., named in one _ indictment, 
$5,000; Miller-Richardson Co., Inc., of 
Lowville, N. Y., controlled by Kraft and 
named in two indictments, $10,000; Mc- 
Cadam Cheese Co., Inc., of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., named in one indictment, $1,000; 
Gouverneur (N. Y.) Cheese Board, named 
in one indictment, $1,000, and the Cuba 
(N. Y.) Cheese Board, named in one in- 
dictment, $1,000. 


3. It was charged in the indictments 
that the six defendants conspired be- 
tween 1938 and September 25, 1941, 
to fix and maintain minimum and non- 
competitive prices for American cheese 
manufactured in the northern and west- 
ern sections of New York State repre- 
senting about 80 per cent of the annual 
production of 25,000,000 pounds in the 
two areas. 


Wisconsin Prosecutions 


On the same date in Madison, Wis- 
consin, nine defendants named in a Fed- 
eral indictment charging conspiracy to 
fix the price paid by dealers for foreign 
type cheese manufactured in Wisconsin 
pleaded no contest and were fined a total 


of $30,000 by Judge Patrick T. Stone. 


The firms and individuals fined by 
Judge Stone are as follows: 

Kraft Cheese Co. of Chicago, the 
Borden Co. of New York, and Badger, 
Brodhead Cheese Co. of Monroe, Wis., 
$5,000 each; J. S. Hoffman Co. of Chi- 
cago, Triangle Cheese Co. of Monroe, 
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and the Foreign Type Cheese Dealers’ 
Association of Monroe $2,000 each; John 
M. Finucane of Chicago, vice-president 
of Triangle, $1,000; Carl O. Marty, Jr., 
of Monroe, vice-president of the Lake- 
shire-Marty Co., division of Borden and 
J. R. Moulder of Chicago, vice-president 
of Kraft and Badger Brodhead, $4,000 
each. 


Charges against six other defendants 
were dismissed on the motion of the pros- 
ecuting attorney. 


In commenting upon the fines im- 
posed, John H. Kraft, president of the 
Kraft Cheese Co., with headquarters in 
Chicago, stated that the Kraft concern 
declined to contest or admit anti-trust 
charges in Madison, Wis., and New York 
so that it might avoid heavy expense 
and serious loss of time to personnel en- 
gaged in war food production. 


> 





CONSIDER PAPER AMENDMENTS 


Washington, D. C. — Two proposed 
changes in Conservatién Order M-286, 
controlling production of certain wrap- 
ping papers, were discussed by the 
Glassine, Greaseproof and Vegetable 
Parchment Paper Industry Advisory 
Committee recently, the War Production 
Board reported September 4. The two 
amendments seek to limit inventories 
and establish basis weights. A task com- 
mittee recommended that inventories, 
now limited to 45 days’ supply, be re- 
duced to 30 days’ supply. 


As a result of heavy demand for these 
protective moisture-proof papers to 
package foods for both domestic and 
overseas shipments, it has become neces- 
sary to stretch the supply as far as prac- 
ticable, WPB Paper Division officials 
pointed out. Since no additional wood 
pulp is available, the only means of as- 
suring that the War Food Administration 
will get its full requirements is by re- 
ducing inventories and fixing basic 
weight so as to increase the yardage or 
amount, WPB officials said. 


aie 





BUTTER UPGRADING CHARGED 


Chicago, Ill. — Marion Isbell, Acting 
District Director of the Chicago metro- 
politan office, announced that Office of 
Price - Administration filed a complaint 
for an injunction on August 24 in U. S. 


- District Court here to restrain a Chicago 


butter manufacturer and a Chicago but- 
ter distributor from illegally up-grading 
butter, thereby raising the price above 
the ceiling. “These restraining orders,” 
said the announcement, “are the outcome 
of a joint investigation made by OPA 
and the Department of Agriculture 
throughout the nation, and are the first 
suits of their kind in the midwest region.” 

It is now understood- that 42 more 
cases are being prepared. 
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On the Publicity Theme 


\ REGARD to more widespread ad- 
[. ertising of dairy foods both currently 
and in the future,—a subject recently 
prominently featured in the “Review” 
and the trade press generally, O. J. 
Steinwart, president of Oatman Brothers 
in Aurora, Illinois, has sent us the fol- 
lowing interesting communication: 


“Editors, American Milk Review— 
The first article in your publication in 
the July issue is headed with the sen- 
tence, “Urges Advertising Dairy Foods’, 
and is a talk delivered by L. L. Rummel, 
public relations director of the Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, before the annual convention of 
the Hholstein-Friesian Association of 
America; and I think that this is a very 
timely article and as Mr. Rummell says 
could well be our secret weapon in meet- 
ing competition in the days to come. I 
have preached that doctrine to the milk 
industry and other producers for 15 or 
20 years'in this locality. In fact, when 
Mr. Lauterbach, the present manager 
of the Pure Milk Association, was first 
introduced to me in this territory, I told 
him that the greatest service that he 
could render the eae of milk prod- 


ucts and the dealers would be to create 


a national program for the ar scam | 


of 
these products. We haven't scratched 
the surface with our efforts in those di- 
rections. 


“The milk producers and dealers have 
a tremendous job to do to sell milk prod- 
ucts on the scale that they should be 
consumed by the American public. Milk 
products are pretty much taken for 
granted and the nation as a whole doesn’t 
realize the tremendous ‘food values that 
are contained in milk products. The 
economical living that could be accom- 
plished by the use of more dairy prod- 
ucts would be astounding to the rank 
and file if they actually cn te’ how easy 
they could get along if they used greater 
quantities of dairy foods. 


“If we used 50 per cent of the neon 
signs used by the taverns and beer em- 
poriums of the country and one good 
program like either Carnation or Pet 
Milk puts on the air, we could create so 


much interest in dairy foods that we 
would be amazed at the results. 


“I think that the managers of the 
United States armed forces Rove done a 
— job to promote dairy products 

an the dealers and producers of these 
products themselves, and we are going 
to find that the impetus of this campaign 
of more milk products for the armed 
forces is going to be a big boon to the 
industry after these men come back 
home, and if a concerted effort were put 
into operation by the dealers and pro- 
ducers with a well-trained and capable 
advertising man at the head of the or- 


ganization, a man that would be amply’ 


rewarded for his efforts, we should be 
able to absorb all the dairy products that 
can be produced. 


“The American Dairy Association pro- 
gram seems to be divided up into a lot 
of small units that are trying to work on 
local programs. We have the Dairy 
Council in Chicago * * * and in turn 
we have a Dairy Council for our com- 
munity here in the Fox River Valley. We 
are doing a local job with the assistance 
of material supplied by what we call 
the central office in Chicago, but what 
we need is a centralized national pro- 
gram with a real executive advertising 
man directing a radio program that 
would go on the air at least once a week 
or oftener, extolling the wonders of dairy 
foods. Such a program would get much 
quicker results than to try and create 
local units directed more or less by local 
talent that hasn’t the experience and 
selling ability that could be expected 
from an expert in that line. 

“I think you could do the industry a 
tremendous lot of good if you sponsored 
a program of consistently and regularly 
urging the dairy industry to develop a 
centralized advertising program of na- 
tion-wide proportions.’ 

7> * *£ 


EXCEPTION can of course be 

| \ taken to Mr. Steinwart’s contention 
that a “centralized advertising pro- 
gram of nation-wide proportion” would 


be a boon to the dairy industry, espe- 
cially in the post-war period. It is already 





Buy U. 8S. War Bends 


generally conceded that (1), the industry 
will be confronted with new and intense 
competition, as well as strong pressures 
toward lower costs, and that (2), broad- 
scale, intelligently directed national ad- 
vertising will surely aid in preserving the 
industry on a profitable and expanding | 
basis. 

In the task of national dairy products 
advertising embodying such other factors 
as research, consumer education and 
nutrition, the industry is already well 
represented with two sound and progres- 
sive organizations,—the National Dairy 
Council and the American Dairy Associ- 
ation. Each of these alert agencies par- 
allel their efforts toward the main objec- 
tive of stimulating adequate consump- 
tion of dairy products to meet the best 
known -nutritional requirements. The 
scope of their activities naturally is lim- 
ited to the amount of financial support 
contributed by those engaged in some 
phase of the dairy business; and it is 
encouraging to note the steadily in- 
creasing backing of their promotional 
programs. 


With eyes focused on the goal of cen- 
tralized nation-wide advertising and 
publicity, the National Dairy Council 
and the American Dairy Association are 
in splendid position to carry the banner 
for tlie industry. It is simply up to the 
milk field as a, whole to strengthen their 
sinews by producing the essential cash 
and cooperation. 


Butter Point Value Held 
Miezis to the surprise of the entire 


dairy industry, announcement was 

made on August 27 by Office of 
Price Administration officials that cream- 
ery butter would be held at the former 
16-point-per-pound ration value during 
the September period. OPA had previ- 
ously indicated its intention to boost the 
September point value to 20, and the 
charts came from the printers with a 
20-point listing. Retailers and others re- 
ceiving these thereupon had to be noti- 
fied that the 16-point value was to be 
continued, and that suitable alterations 
in the chart must be made by each 
recipient. 


OPA is reported to have said that final 
decision was reached when it was indic- 
ated by “later reports” that civilian con- 
sumption “would not exceed the Sep- 
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tember allocation of 95,000,000 pounds.” 
From responsible trade estimates based 
on WFA’s own_ weekly production 
figures, however, it seems almost impos- 
sible that the September output of the 
country’s creameries available for com- 
mercial outlets can exceed 83,000,000 
pounds. 


How the supply-demand situation will 
eventually work out, therefore, remains 
to be seen. At present the civilian 
larder is growing barer with the market 
steadily tightening. And virtually no 
effective governmental moves are being 
taken to halt the several influences un- 
duly draining raw material from the 
churns. 


As the script is written by the bureau- 
crats, butter still is cast in the unenvi- 
able role of step-child in the dairy 
family. 


Purity Up to Snuff 


ESPITE critical labor shortages 

and continuing loss of trained per- 

sonnel to the armed forces and war 
industries, the ever-alert milk industry 
has managed to safeguard the purity 
and healthfulness of a wartime milk sup- 
ply in a manner that measures up fully 
to the standards that preyailed before 
the war. Proof of this is offered indis- 
putably by the virtual absence of any 
milk-borne diseases during the entire 
war period. 


True, to do this the milk trade has 
been compelled to exercise ingenuity and 
resourcefulness. One of the numerous 
alternatives adopted by many progreSsive 
milk distributing firms has been the em- 
ployment of women for laboratory con- 
trol work formerly considered essentially 
for male technicians. In nearly every 
such instance, young women who have 
had the proper technical training have 
fully demonstrated their ability and 
proficiency in performing dairy labora- 
tory control work in a highly satisfactory 
manner. 


The front cover of -this issue of the 
“Review” shows such a scene in one of 
the laboratories of the Beatrice Cream- 
ery Company, to whom we are indebted 
for the use of this timely photograph. 
The attractive young lady pictured — 
whose name unfortunately is not known 
to us — has mastered the daily routine 
of making chemical and bacteriological 
examinations of milk and milk products 
to safeguard their purity and health- 
fulness. 


During wartime, when many lines of 
civilian merchandise have deteriorated 
noticeably due to limitations on raw ma- 
terials and inferior labor and other 
causes, the milk industry stands out in 
sharp contrast in the matter of mainten- 
ance of high quality and purity of -its 
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products. For measuring up to its full 
responsibility in this vital’ important 
direction under severe handicaps, much 
credit is due those engaged in the dis- 
tributing field. 


Fire Prevention Week 


ATIONAL Fire Prevention Week 
N for 1944 has been proclaimed for 

the week of October 8-14. During 
this period a nationwide effort will be 
made to create greater public conscious- 
ness of fire hazards and precautions that 
should be taken to prevent costly and 
disastrous conflagrations in business in- 
stitutions, homes, public buildings and 
forests. 


When the public is genuinely im- 
pressed with the fact that approximately 
10,000 lives are lost each year due to 
fires, and that the daily destruction of 
of more than a million dollars in property 
is incurred, then will there be less care- 
lessness and greater precaution in the 
use and handling of all fire-creating 
hazards. 

Toward that end the intensive cam- 
paign this year will utilize practically 
every avenue of communication, includ- 
ing such effective media as the movies, 
radio, newspapers and magazines. In 
view of the fact that the cost is so small 
and potential benefits so great, the brdad 
dairy industry will unquestionably back 
this effort vigorously during the Week of 
October 8-14, doing all in its power to 
stimulate greater interest in fire preven- 
tion on the broadest scale possible. 


Full information as to the drive may 


be obtained from local chambers of 
commerce, or from the Underwriters’ 
Laboratory, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chi’ 
cago 11, Il. 


———_e—me ee 


SUGAR ALLOTMENTS 


Washington, D. C. — Allotments of 
sugar to industrial users for the fourth 
quarter beginning October 1 will be 


based on the same percentages of base” 


period use as those used during the third 
quarter, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced September 1. These are: 


1. For all industrial users except drug 
manufacturers, 80 per cent of the sugar 
the user consumed in the corresponding 
1941 months. 

2. For makers of drug and pharma- 
ceutical products, 125 per cent of base 
period use. 


The industrial users for whom the 80 
per cent figure is continued include ice 
cream and allied products, condensed 
milk in containers of one gallon or less, 
makers of bread and bakery products, 
breakfast cereals, soft drinks, mayon- 
naise and salad dressing, candy, cocoa, 
chewing gum, certain canned and bot- 
tled foods, and users of sugar in experi- 


mental, educational, demonstration and 
testing work. 


—————e—_—_ — 


DAIRY COUNCIL GROWS 


New Dairy Council units are now op- 
erating in Tulsa, Oklahoma City and 
Des Moines. In each of these three mar- 
kets farsighted dairy industry leaders 
have accepted the Dairy Council pro- 
gram as the means of keeping the edu- 
cational, professions and consumer lead- 
ers sold on dairy product food values, 
and of protecting a demand for these 
products in the post-war period. Dairy 
industry representatives in each of these 
markets have underwritten an adequate 
budget for educational and promotional 
programs for dairy products, conform- 
ing to the National Dairy Council 
pattern. 


—— os - 


RESTRICTION REMOVED 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Admin- 
istration placed into effect on August 
milk. 
22nd an amendment to WFO No. | re- 
moving restrictions on the use of non-fat 
dried milk solids in the manufacture of 
bread. The action followed the improve- 
ment in the civilian supply situation of 
this product. 

Since January, 1943, the use’ of niilk 
in bread manufacture has been limited 
to four parts milk to 100 parts of flour. 
Bakers now are enabled to return to 
pre-war standards in which the propor- 
tion was said to average about 6 parts 


—_—__ o— 


RAISE RATION VALUE 


Washington, D. C. — Under the new 
ration point schedule beginning Septem- 
ber 3rd, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has moved up the value of case 
evaporated milk to one point per can. 
Civilian market supplies of the nation- 
ally-advertised brands have lately ap- 
peared to be tightening, though the 
volume of miscellaneous packs available 
for commercial outlets continues ample 
to a generally only moderate call. 


——o— eo 


SAMUEL G. PECK DEAD 


Samuel G. Peck, general personnel 
manager of the Bowman Dairy Company 
in Chicago, with which he had been em- 


.ployed for 53 years, died last month in 


his home in Evanston, Illinois. 

He leaves two sisters, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mix of St. Cloud, Florida, and Mrs. Iva 
Johnson of Warren, Pennsylvania. The 
funeral services were held in Evanston. 


SELLS DAIRY PLANT 





Seaford, Del. — Former State Repre- 
sentative William B. Mears recently an- 
nounced the sale of his ‘modern dairy 
plant here to Howard E. Larrimore. 
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REVIEW 


Whatever your advertising problem is for your 
Vitamin D Milk sales, you can find a sales cam- 
paign tailor-made for your needs in the new, im- 
proved General Mills “Dollars for Dairies” Con- 
version Program. 

No less than nine separate and complete ad- 
vertising Campaigns are offered, each one doing 
a specific job in itself; an introductory campaign; 
an educational campaign; a wartime theme cam- 
paign; the “Fighting Chance” theme; the 
*Drinkin’ My Sunshine” campaign; the “Dairy 
Dollars” campaign; a Reply-O letter direct-mail 
campaign; a radio campaign; a wholesale dis- 
tributors campaign. 


These campaigns contain one of the most pow- 


SALES 
CAMPAIGNS 


IN ONE! 


New, complete “Dollars for Dairies” 
Plan “Tailor-made” for Vitamin D 
Milk promotion 


erful groupings of advertising material ever as- 
sembled for Vitamin D Milk. Included are 26 
newspaper ads, varying in size from one to four 
columns; handbills; vitamin charts; posters, 
menu sheets for hotels and restaurants, bottle 
collars, posters and doorknob hangers, all in at- 
tractive colors; plus letters for doctors and den- 
tists, instruction booklets and sales contests for 
routemen. All are available at our material cost, 
for regular and homogenized Vitamin D Milk. 

Why not make a free inspection of the com- 
plete “Dollars for Dairies” brochure now? Just 
mail the coupon below and full details will be 


sent at once. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


gia 
es Se Se ee ee 


Pre 
‘>». General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 
400 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


AMR 9-44 4 


Please send me a free copy of the new, improved “Dollars for Dairies’ brochure, along ‘ 
with details about Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process). 


(] I am now fortifying . quarts milk—-Homogenized [J Plain (] (check which) 
(] I am not now using Vitamin D. I have [] have not (] Homogenizer. 
(] Send me full information about the ‘Dollars for Dairies’? Conversion Plan for my Vitamin D Milk. 
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Rutgers Open House 


Group Entertained by Dean Martin 
and New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


Approximately seventy-five press rep- 
resentatives and broadcasters enjoyed a 
program of entertainment and educa- 
tional demonstrations tendered by Dean 
William H. Martin and the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Rut- 
gers University, August 21. 


Promptly after registration the guests 
were escorted to the golf putting course 
where they competed for low score for 
the nine holes. The turf plots, on a 
maintenance basis for the duration, still 
challenged the keen eye, the steady 
hand, and the invocation of Lady Luck. 


After a round on the green the visitors 
gathered in the shade of “The Old 
Linden Tree” where short talks and 
demonstrations on recent scientific de- 
velopments were given. Dr. Walton B. 
Geiger explained Antibiotics, substances 
produced by microscopic organisms that 
can kill certain disease producing organ- 
isms. Penicillin, one of these, is being 
used extensively in man’s warfare against 
disease. 


Scientific Demonstrations 


Dr. Robert L. Starkey presented a 
progress report on Pipeline Corrosion, 
with special emphasis on the type of 
corrosion caused by bacterial action. 


Dr. Bailey B. Pepper told of DDT, an 
insecticidal material that is getting a big 
play from the military for its ability to 
ward off louse-borne typhus disease. 


Dr. John W. Bartlett told of his re- 
search with hormones as a means to 
stimulate lactation with sterile -dairv 
cows. 


Mosquito Repellents were demon- 
strated impressively by Dr. Phillip 
Granett, who has been bitten more times 
than he cares to remember. 


Food Processing in relation to varie- 
ties and quality was demonstrated by 
Dr. J. Harold Clark, who has been work- 
ing intensively with blueberries and 
peaches for fast-freezing. 


Following the demonstrations the en- 
tire party moved to the home of Dean 
William H. Martin for an editorial con- 
ference where they were served delight- 
ful refreshments. 


For a finale, the entire aggregation 
was escorted to the Log Cabin where an 
open-air buffet supper was served amidst 
most enjoyable natural surroundings. An 
agricultural quiz stumped many of the 
scribes. Prizes were awarded by the in- 
imitable Prof. William C. Skelley. Each 
visitor was presented with a basket of 
University-grown peaches, the cream of 
the New Jersey crop. 


CHEESE MARKET TIGHTER 


Make Shrinking and Prices Crowd 
Ceilings—New Swiss Control 


American cheese supplies are shorten- 
ing in commercial outlets, major quan- 
tities available in the Metropolitan Area 
being in regular or fairly regular distrib- 
uting channels. Allocations among es- 
tablished customiers in most cases are 
being cut, and natural Cheddar now is 
very hard to find. 

New ceiling limits on Swiss cheese be- 
come effective on September 4. Under 
these the delivered New York City ceil- 
ing limit on primary wholesalers’ sales 
of goods meeting officially-established 
standards is 36.94c per pound, while the 
ceiling on service wholesalers’ sales, not 
to exceed 18 lbs. per individual customer, 
is 42.94c delivered basis. 

The War Food Administration has an- 
nounced a reduction of 10 to 50 per cent 
in September governmental ear-marking 
requirements for American cheese. The 
60 per cent set-aside level was maintain- 
ed May through August. WFA states 
that further decrease in the set-aside 
requirements for October-November may 


be anticipated. The reducing trend is 
designed to keep pace with seasonally 
shrinking production. 


<i 
—— 


RICHARDS. JOINS DIVERSEY 


Will Direct Promotion and Advertising 
of Products for Sanitation 


According to an announcement by 
L. Shere, president, Carl E. Richards, 
formerly advertising 
manager of Vestal 
Chemical Laborator- 
ies (St. Louis) has 
been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of 
The Diversey Corpor- 
ation, Chicago, spe- 
cialists in food plant 
sanitation. 

Mr. Richards will 
direct the advertising 
and promotion of the many Diversey 
products that are furnished food indus- 
tries. He has many years of experience 
in the promotion of maintenance 


chemicals. 
———-——2 ____ 


PLANS PASTEURIZING PLANT 





C. E. Richards 


Carrollton, Mo.—Price Campbell has 
purchased a building on East Benton St. 
and has made arrangements to establish 
a milk pasteurizing plant. Delivery of 
equipment for the plant is expected 
shortly. The Campbell Dairy previously 
had to transport milk daily to Marshall 
where it was pasteurized and return it 
here. 


SIXTY-FOUR YEARS OF SERVICE 


Howard H. Wanzer, president of Sid- 
ney Wanzer and Sons, Chicago milk 
company, is believed to have a record of 
longer continuous service than any 
active milk dealer in the nation. 

For sixty-four years, he has been with 
his company, of which he became presi- 
dent in 1932. Mr. Wanzer is seventy-six 
years old and is on the job every day. 





C. E. ROGERS CoO. 





CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


with efficient entrainment separator 

Designed to produce highest quatity 

CONCENTRATED SKIMMILK 
ICE CREAM MIX 

Ask us for Lecation of Nearest Installation 


WHOLE MILK 
BUTTERMILK 


SPRAY PROCESS DRYERS 


Continuous or Batch Operation for drying 
MILK, EGGS AND OTHER FOODS—FULE REOOVERY OF SOLIDS 


Economical Operation 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM PASTEURIZERS 


HOTWELLS 


8731 WITT STREET, DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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evict MILK EVAPORATORS 


it of Sid- 
~ lle . Save 50% in Steam and Cooling Water 


ay = Creamery operators who are looking to the future for sound profit opportunities 


may find them in condensed and evaporated milk products. This is particularly 
true when they are manufactured with BUFLOVAK Milk Evaporators. 


. 


een with 

me presi- 

~ agp A 50% saving in steam and cooling water, plus top quality products in large quan- 

. = tities, that demand the peak of market prices, are some of the exclusive features 
es of BUFLOVAK Evaporators. 


These evaporators are made in a range of sizes and types that adapt them to every 
commercial application. 


For your present needs or in your postwar plans, investigate BUFLOVAK Evaporators 
now. F 


A copy of Bulletin 329 will be sent without obligation. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


1611 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





NEW YORK — 295 Madison Ave. CHICAGO — 1636 Monadnock; Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS — 2217 Olive St. OAKLAND, CAL. —1703 Broadway 
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\ Positive Automatic Stops 
\prevent breakdown of washer 
due to obstructions 


~ 


O Were's how ») . 


automatic stops 
protect your 
bottle washer 
investment: 





These _ electrically- 
operated safety 
stops protect all 
operating parts as 
well as bottles 
against breakage. 
When the auto- 
matic stops func- 
tion, the machine 
shuts off instantly. 
it Is impossible to 
restart until the 
obstruction is re- 
moved ond the op- 
erating parts re- 
turned to their 


a position. Be 











GENERAL OFFICES 


.»e another reason why you 
enjoy trouble-free 


performance with HEIL 


Ladewig and Soelch 
Bottle Washers 


Famous features of Heil Quality-Built construction — 
such as positive automatic stops, non-clogging nozzles, 
wire bottle pockets, few and slow-moving parts — help 
provide the continuous, dependable operation that 
backs up your good judgment in insisting on Heil 
Ladewig & Soelch washers. And exclusive 4-compart- 
ment design gives you advantages that mean real sav- 
ings on bottles, solution, manpower, electric power, and 
maintenance. Write for bulletins detailing these reasons 
why getting sterile, clean, cold bottles the Heil way is 
the profitable way. Then order soon to meet your: 
post-war requirements early. 

W-12 


* MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 








Butter Pinch Grows 


Make Holding Far Behind Same Time 
Last Year and Civilian Supplies 
Face Increasing Shortage 


Steadily tightening butter situation 
and an increasing pinch in civilian sup- 
plies is in prospect. No really effective 
governmental checks whatever are being 
imposed against heavy diversions of 
whole milk and cream away from the 
churns into other outlets, undoubtedly 
affording higher price returns. Fluid 
cream and dry whole milk are import- 
antly in this diversion picture. 


Recent losses in the creamery butter 
make compared with a year ago appear 
to average around 14 per cent; govern- 
mental ear-marking is taking 20 per cent 
of the September output—as in 1943; 
and the initially-determined boost to 20 
in ration point values was abandoned 
by OPA at the last moment. 

Storage reserves available for private 
use stand this year very considerably 
above last year’s restricted volume. This, 
however, is not expected materially to 
offset the sharp deficiency in fresh. More 


' commercial outlets are running short and 


more retailers are imposing voluntary 
rationing. 


Market Extremely Firm 


Wholesale market supplies are being 
allocated on a more restricted basis 
among established customers, all legi- 
timate prices crowd ceilings and, except 
when officially inspected as lower, not 
much butter is being traded in as below 
the finest. The OPA check- scoring cam- 
paign is being pressed, and some injunc- 
tions in this drive are being sought. 

The July make of creamery butter 
dropped to 154,605,000 Ibs.,—lowest in 
20 years and 14 to 15 per cent below 
both last July and the 10-year average 
for the month. First seven months’ esti- 
mated make is estimated as 969,272,000 
Ibs. against 1,102,676,000 Ibs. same 
period in 1943, a shrink of 12 per cent. 
August appears to have averaged fully 
14 per cent below a year ago. 

Commitments to DPMA to September 
1 out of its 30,000,000-Ib. goal are re- 
ported as 22,430,462 Ibs. No figures 
have been released on armed force stock- 


‘piling, reportedly falling behind needs. 
SSRN coe. 20th sine pena 


S/SGT. ROBERT DAVIS KILLED 


Crawfordsville, Ind, (E.B.)—Staff Ser- 
geant Robert Davis formerly of this 
county, and at the time of entering serv- 
ice with the milk control board in 
South Bend, Ind., was killed in action 
in France recently. He went overseas in § 
April. The widow, a member of the 
Women’s Army Corps, survives. 
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The Super Noburn type of heater has long been 
hailed by industry as the highest standard of efficiency 
and quality for internal tube heaters. This unit embodies 
every scientific feature for the convenience of the plant 
; operator and the efficiency of processing. Unique in 
injunc- ' ‘*< design, it occupies two-thirds less space than is required 
t. Ms by the average tubular heater. The 8-tube model will 
butter is 3 easily produce a capacity of 24,000 Ibs. per hour. 
est in 3 ; . This greatly accelerated production without burning is 
below 4 i : eae 8 8=«o due ‘to: 
verage TEAMS or eae 1. Three one-inch milk tubes within a three-inch water 
ag ie tube, which greatly increases the number of square 
feet of heating surface. 
Fresh hot water enters the heater at every other 
: ak: tube, totally eliminating lukewarm water as a heat- 
d fully ne ei? ing medium. 
ee Bae, The flow of the milk is always counter to the flow 
tember ‘ of heating water. 
are re 4 Patented double steam jet arrangement makes 
figures steam heat the water and causes it to circulate 
 aecll R through heater without the use of a pump. 
needs. Manufactured in 4, 6 and 8-tube size—designed for small, 
medium and large dairies. Send for Bulletin No. 24. 


aff Ser- 
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SPECIALTY BRASS COMPANY KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


rseas in ® Known All Over the World For Cost-Reducing Equipment 


action 
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Mechanical Cows Build 


Morale to Aid War 


At Sea and In Distant Lands Servicemen Now Enjoy 


Effort 


Fluid Milk 


and Ice Cream Reconstituted as Required 


revolutionary devices and appli- 

ances that have been perfected to 
wage a world-wide war more success- 
fully, perhaps none has contributed more 
to the comfort, pleasure and morale of 
those in the armed forces than the 
mechanical cow. By the aid of this new 
piece of dairy plant equipment those 
serving in practically every branch ot 
the armed forces in almost every section 
of the world, to a greater or less degree, 
are now being served with wholesome 
fluid milk reconstituted on the spot and 
ice cream that compares favorably with 
these products served to consumers here 
at home. 


A MONG the hundreds of new and 


So. popular have the reconstituted 
products become with those in the armed 
services that installations of the Mechan- 
ical Cow are now to be found on battle- 
ships, destroyers, cargo carriers, air bases 
and at such bases as the Aleutians, 
Panama Canal Zone and the South Pa- 
cific; in fact, wherever the war is being 
waged against our enemies. 


Aside from the dramatic aspect of 
serving fluid milk and ice cream to mem- 
bers of the armed forces at war in far- 
away parts of the world with the aid of 
the mechanical cow the ingenious en- 
gineering of the equipment itself is of un- 


usual interest. The most essential part 
of the equipment and process is the 
emulsifier which operates very much as 


a tubular cream separator in reverse. It 
is the heart of the entire reconstituting 
operation. 


The mix (dried skimmilk, butteroil or 
unsalted butter and water) after being 
thoroughly mixed and pasteurized in the 
tank, flows through a float-controlled 
valve in the feed cup. From here it is 
sucked into the tubular bowl of the cen- 
trifuge which spins at a’ speed of 22,000 
R. P. M. The milk is sucked into the 
bowl at the bottom intake by the partial 
vacuum created in the bowl by air dis- 
placement. Immediately above the intake 
is the accelerator with blades which 
picks up the mix and throws it with 
great force against the wall of the bowl. 
The force of this impact, plus the smash- 
ing action of the accelerator blades, im- 
mediately partially emulsifies the mix. 
Further emulsification is accomplished 
as the mix climbs the annular vertical 
walls of the bowl under crushing cen- 
trifugal force. 


Final emulsification is accomplished as 
the milk leaves the bow] through a series 
of small circular outlets at the top in 
the form of fine mist and is then thrown 
against the surface of the receiving pan or 
cover forcefully to complete the emulsi- 
fication. 

That Mechanical Cows have demon- 
strated their usefulness and satisfaction 
is evidenced by the fact that installations 
have been made in many of the Naval 


Mixes, emulsifies and cools milk components 
in palatable fluid product. 


Air Stations—such as those in Kodiac, 
Sitka and Dutch Harbor in Alaska; at 
Trinidad, Bermuda, Argentia, Pearl Har- 
bor, Johnston and Palmyra Islands, 
Jamaica, Carengo Bay and in Guam, 
Wake, Midway and the Philippines be- 
fore the war. The Marine Base at Pearl 
Harbor, at Guantanamo Bay, and Canal 
Zone have been equipped also with these 
units. At the Naval Operating Base lo- 
cated at Guantanamo Bay, there is an 
installation which is producing 3,000 
quarts of milk and 250 gallons of ice 
cream daily, processing the product 
normally produced by a 250-cow dairy 
which was previously maintained there. 

Several hundred of these machines 
have been installed on Maritime Vessels, 


On such ships the Mechanical Cow makes milk and ice cream possible for servicemen wherever they may be 
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Thatcher wanted to be SURE! 


Sixty years ago Thatcher invented the first milk 
bottle. . . . During the intervening years the 
Thatcher Manufacturing Company has built care- 
fully, soundly, so that today it is justly proud of its 
proven leadership in the milk bottle field. 


Thatcher now is offering the dairy trade the 
T-Square Milk Bottle, marking an epoch in milk 
bottle history; and the best opportunity for milk 
container merchandising in sixty years. 


Thousands of T-Square bottles are successfully 
going through a large Mid-western milk. plant 
daily, where a complete operation is in effect. 


In introducing the T-Square, Thatcher has the ad- 
vantages of the experience gained from being 
the world’s oldest and largest manufacturer of 
milk bottles. 


Thatcher made sure of its new product's superiority 
before risking its reputation for reliability in 
making better milk bottles. 


For information about the T-Square, phone of 
write to the nearest Thatcher office. 


THATCHER MANUFACTURING CO., ELMIRA, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York 
Boston 
Cincinnati 








including cargo vessels, troopships, air- 
craft carriers, submarines, etc. Just re- 
cently large all-electric units were in- 
stalled on the new U.S.S. Lexington, the 
U.S.S. Boston, the U.S.S. Bunkerhill, the 
U.S.S. Doydan, the U.S.S. West Virginia 
and the U.S.S. California. 

A short tinre ago 135 units were sup- 
plied to the Navy Department for dis- 
tribution to various Marine Battalions 
and in June one order of 25 units was 
shipped to the Alaskan Wing of the ATC 
and 11 to the North Atlantic Wing of 
the ATC. 


The Mechanical Cow, already having 
demonstrated its successful application 
in making milk, cream and. ice cream 
possible for distant members of our 
Armed Forces during war under the most 
adverse climatic conditions is expected 
to find even broader use in the post-war 
period, according to those having first- 
hand experience with this development. 


_— 


BORDEN AWARD WINNER 





For his outstanding contribution to 
the control of Bang’s Disease, Dr. I. 
Forest Huddleson of Michigan State Col- 
lege was presented with the 1944 Bor- 
den Award of $1,000 and a gold medal 
at the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association. 

Dr. Huddleson’s specific contribution 
to research on the disease that is said 
to be costing the American farmers ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of their poten- 
tial milk production is the development 
of the “rapid plate” method of blood 
testing eattle. This method greatly 
shortens the work of determining wheth- 
er dairy cattle are carriers. It is now 
used extensively in the campaign being 
waged against Bang’s disease through- 
out the country. 

The Borden awards were established 
by the company in 1936 to recognize 
outstanding achievement and encourage 
research in fields allied to the food 
industry. 


Added Drought Areas 


WFA Expands Territory Designated to 
Receive Its Supplemental Dairy 


Production Payments 


Washington, D. C.—Additional areas 
in which supplemental dairy production 
payments for drought relief will apply 
have been designated by War Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones. Two groups 
were made. The first includes counties 
immediately adjoining territory desig- 
nated on August 14th as the area where 
previously announced supplemental pay- 
ments would be made, effective as of 
August 5. The original area, where 
drought conditions were most severe 
when checked the middle of August, 
centers in Tennessee and Kentucky, with 
some counties in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and West Virginia. Additional counties 
from all six of these states, as well as 
several counties in western Virginia now 
have been added to the area. 


In the original areas, including the 
counties later added, supplemental dairy 
production payments have been in effect 
since August 5 at the rate of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds of milk and 1 cent per 
pound of butterfat. These payments are 
in addition to winter rates under the 
regular dairy production payment pro- 
gram. The winter rates, which went into 
effect August 5 instead of September 1 
as originally scheduled, are 25 cents per 
100 pounds of milk and 4 cents per 
pound of butterfat higher than those 
prevailing in the summer. ; 


New England and New York Area 


The second group includes areas in 
21 states running from southern New 
England and New York to Louisiana 
and eastern Texas. In this group supple- 
mental dairy production payments at the 
same rate as for the original area (10 
cents per 100 pounds of milk and 1 cent 
per pound of butterfat) went into effect 
September 1. Winter rates under the 


regular dairy production payment pro- 
gram became effective September 1 in 


all areas. Additional feed wheat and 
protein meal are being allotted to the 
drought areas. 


WEA will check crop production arid 
weather conditions early in September, 
basing on conditions as of September 1. 
If conditions at that time call for further 
drought designations, they will be an- 
nounced about September 15, effective 
as of September 1. 


TRUCK AUTHORIZATIONS 


WPB Announces Quotas for First 
Quarter of the Year 1945 


Authorizations for production of com- 
mercial motor trucks, truck tractors, and 
off-the-highway trucks and truck tractors 
in the first quarter of 1945 and for the 
production of milk tank trailers and 
other heavy hauler trailers in the first 
half of 1945 were announced August 18 
by the Automotive Division of the War 
Production Board. 


Included among the truck and trailer 
authorizations for the first three months 
are the following: General Motors, Chev- 
rolet Motor Division; Diamond T Motor 
Car Company; Divco Corporation; 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Works; Fed 
eral Motor Truck Company; Ford Motor 
Company; International Harvester Com- 
pany; Mack Manufacturing Company, 
and White Motor Company and a num- 
ber of others. 


Firms authorized to. manufacture a 
specified number of milk tank trailers 
are as follows: Chicago Stainless Equip- 
ment; Cream City Boiler Company; 
Felker Brothers Manufacturing Co.; Gar 
Wood; Glascote Products; The Heil 
Company; V. I. Moser Tank & Trailer; 
Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron; The 
Pfaudler Company; C. F. Howard Com- 
pany; Rosman Metal Body Company; 
Stainless & Stee] Products. 
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WHAT WILL YOU NEED POSTWAR? 


We don’t know how soon “postwar” will be. 
We do know that it will bring you new prob- 
lems. Some of these will have to be solved for— 
and with — you by your equippers and sup- 
pliers. What will you expect of them that 
you did not need pre-war? Tell them now — 
or tell their international association — 


Dairy Industries Supply Association, Inc. 


ALBEE BUILDING 





WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Here Is The Whole Story! 


MONARCH MANUFACTURING ho a? 


Manuf. “clr eg Chemist Dy? 1 \ Lanta 





INGREDIENTS: CONSISTS OF ORANGE OIL, LEMON OIL. CITRIC ACID. PHOSPHORIC ACID. 
CERTIFIED COLOR. GUM ACACIA, SUGAR, WATER AND 1/10 OF 1% BENZOATE OF SODA. 


It’s Oil of the Orange Syrup . . . It’s good . . . Inexpensive 

. Leaves no lingering aftertaste. GOLDRUSH Orange 
Syrup requires no sugar. It keeps for many extra days, 
reduces pickups. Men, women, and children like it. Our 
dairy friends who use it tell us that it’s a natural! 


How many gallons do you want us to send you? 
September, 1944 





Supplee Research 


Consulting Analytical and Technolog- 
ical Service Provided by New Organ- 
ization Headed by Noted Authority 


Dr. G. C. Supplee, noted authority on 
problems of food and pharmaceutical 
research, has been selected to head an 
analytical and consulting organization, 
known as the G. C. Supplee Research 
Corporation with principal offices and 
laboratories in Bainbridge, N. Y. 


“The organization provides consulting 
and analytical and vitamin technological 
service to food, phar- 
maceutical and_bio- 
chemical industries 
and institutions,” Dr. 
Supplee, formerly as- 
sociate director of re- 
search for the Borden 
Company, explained 
in a recent interview. 
He stated further that 
the group will also 
carry on develop- 
mental research independently. Pilot 
production of new products, adaptation 
of formulae and appraisal of processing 
methods will feature the activities of the 
organization. 


Dr. G. C. Supplee 


Dr. Supplee is internationally known 


for his work in vitamin technology;-bio- 
logical research, and milk product teach- 
nology. He is a pioneer in the study of 
dehydration and inert gas packing of 
desiccated foods and the irradiation of 
foods particularly milk, with ultra-violet 
light. He was among the first to isolate, 
and develop commercial methods for the 
production of natural riboflavin (Vitamin 
B:). He has also developed methods for 
the economical production and recovery 
of various milk by-products. 


Member of Scientific Societies 


This active career began at Cornell 
University while Dr. Supplee was com- 
bining scientific research with a succes- 
sion of assignments in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supervising the pro- 
duction of butter for the United States 
Navy. Later he organized and directed 
the Dry Milk Research Laboratories and 
during recent years he was director of 
the biological and chemical research 
laboratories of the Borden Company as 
well as associate director of the research 
division of that company. Dr. Supplee 
is a member of numerous professional 
societies including the American Chem- 
ical Society, Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, Fellow, American Institute of 
Chemists and others. 


J. Ashbaugh, vice-president and 
secretary of the Durham Dairy Products, 


Inc., Durham, N. C., is executive vice- 
president of the new organization. C, B, 
Martin and Howard Hinton, president 
and treasurer of the same firm are secre- 
try and treasurer respectively for the 
Supplee Corporation. E. C. Rowe, Nor- 
wich, N. Y., formerly head of the legal 
department of the Borden company is 
chief council and a member of the Board 


of Directors. 
—_—_o—>¢ 


CASEIN IMPORTS RULING 


Under a new policy for the licensing 
of casein imports, which have been re- 
stricted exclusively to established im- 
porters on a historical basis, domestic 
processors will be permitted to import 
one pound of acid casein for each pound 
of rennet casein they produced at the 
request of the War Production Board 
by partial diversion of their normal acid 
casein production during the first six 
months of 1944, WPB reported August 
16. 

The new wdiies became effective Sep- 
tember 1 and will remain in effect 


throughout the remainder of the year. 
—_— 


BUYS DAIRY’S EQUIPMENT 


Holton, Kan.—White’s Meadow Gold 
Dairy has purchased the equipment of 
the Boettcher Dairy. 








STAINLESS 


STEEL 


MILK STORAGE TANKS ~ 
or Safe, Clean Storage 


STAINLESS STEEL MILK STORAGE TANKS 


FOR 


SAFE, CLEAN STORAGE— 


MBETAL-GLASS PRODUCTS COMPANY has designed 


these Stainless Steel Storage Tanks — especially 


for the 


dairy industry. Thejr engineers have consulted with large 
and small producers — and drawn on their own experience — 
in order to develop this tank that incorporates every modern 
and practical feature. They are the most modern develop- 
ment in tanks for your milk storage problems. 


FULLY INSULATED — BUILT TO SERVE LARGE 
OR SMALL DAIRIES EFFICIENTLY— 


Efficient insulation is provided by a layer of the highest 
quality cork board between the Stainless Steel Tank and the 
outer jacket. This insulating material is completely sealed 
against moisture and provides perfect insulation against any 
temperature changes. Regardless of the size of your plant 
one of these tanks will simplify your milk storage problems. 


er 


Made in 6 sizes—up to 3,000 gallons. 
LITERATURE and PRICES. 


Write for 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS CO. Dept. D. B. Belding, Mich. 
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CLOSURES! 


NLY a prophet can tell just how soon it will be 
before closure equipment again becomes avail- 
able. But it doesn’t take a prophet to predict that 
once equipment does become available the demand 
for hood protection of the pouring lip is going to 
hit a new high. 
That’s why smart dairymen are getting set now 
on their plans—picking the closure they will use— 


100% protection for entire pouring lip. 
Sterilized by 500° F. temperature at time of 
application. 

Tamperproof — cannot be removed without 
breaking pleats that seal it. 

Odorless, tasteless, non-toxic, non-porous 
because of new plastic coating of paper. 
Waterproof—impervious to melting ice, rain 
or snow.’ 

Easy to remove: simply break the paper pleat. 
Keeps pouring lip clean—leaves no adhering 
substance when removed. 


Can be re-used by consumer as effective cover 
until bottle is emptied. 


~ 
‘ 
\ 
\ 


getting orders on file for quick action when “the 
day” comes. 

Sealright takes the gamble out of this matter of 
selecting a closure—with a factual 14 point stand- 
ard by which you can measure values. Read the 14 
points below—and you'll see why so many forward 
looking dairies are right now getting set to go 
with Sealright! 


Durable seal will not loosen under rough: 
handling, truck vibration or other ordinary de- 
livery conditions. 


_ Resists capillary attraction—prevents mois- 
tufe creeping under closure. 


indelibly marked to carry full information as 
to name, contents and date. 


Economical —low cost mass production permits 
use on all grades. 


Practical Operation—Sealon applying machine 
assures trouble-free operation at filling line speeds 
of large and small dairies, 


Sales Value—cye appeal lends distinction to the 
bottle, 


Some closures may give you some of these advantages. Sealright gives you all of them! 


Sealright ‘eco 


THE SEALRIGHT COMPANY, INC., FULTON, N. ¥.* KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SEALRIGHT PACIFIC -LTD., Los ANGELES 
.2 





N. Y. July Price $3.23 


Shed Dairymen’s Return Sets Record 
for Month — Feed Payments 
Boost Total to $3.68 


Record returns to New York shed 
dairymen for milk supplies furnished the 
Metropolitan area continued throughout 
July witha uniform price for the month 
of $3.23 per hundred pounds. Com- 
putations completed August 13 by the 
headquarters of Dr. C. J. Blanford, Ad- 
ministrator of the New York Metropol- 
itan Marketing Area, exactly confirmed 
his previous forecast. Including WFA 
dairy payments the total return for the 
month was boosted to $3.68, represent- 
ing an all-time peak for July milk. 

The previous July. high was reached 
in 1919 with a comparable quality re- 
turnsof $3.22. July minimum WFA 
dairy feed payments stood at 45c per 
hundred pounds for the area. 

Pool reports from 126 handlers regu- 
lated -by the program indicated that 
51,378 dairy farmers shared a return 
from the New York pool of $18,321,- 
360.05, including the value of extra but- 
terfat and premiums for delivery in or 
near the market. WFA payments lifted 
the total tto $20,812,290.99. 


As the return from July 1943 deliv- 
eries was $18,100,550.30, a gain in in- 
come of $2,711,737.69, arising largely 
from the WFA payments and in a lesser 
degree from the higher uniform price, 
from this July’s production, is indicated. 
Unform price a year ago, prior to WFA 
feed payments, was $3.14. 

Analysis of Figures 

“Receipts at the plants forming the 
pool, 450 in all, amounted to 553,540,- 
209 pounds of milk in comparison with 
nearly 561,000,000 pounds in July 
1943,” says Dr. Blanford. “Deliveries, 
however, were received last year at 460 
plants from 53,863; dairy farms. The 
current pool contained only 1.3 per cent 
less milk in spite of the loss of 10 plants, 
presumably now serving other fluid mar- 
kets, and a decrease of -2,490 approved 
producers. 

“July production set a new record at 
348 pounds a day per farm in compari- 
son with 338 pounds in July 1943 and 
323 pounds in July 1942. The rates of 
production for July in previous years 
were even less than the 1942 rate, 
according to the administrator.” 

The administrator revealed that the 
consumption of fluid milk in the New 
York marketing area fell off slightly from 
the record-breaking levels that were 
reached in May and June. The con- 





sumption of 244,181,647 pounds of fluid 
milk, nevertheless, was relatively high in 
comparison with July 1943 when the 
market consumed 237,655,647 pounds, 
The comparison indicated a gain of 2.7 
per cent in fluid consumption. 
Expect $3.38 in August 

Farmers may expect a net return 
slightly in excess of $18,000,000 for 
milk delivered to New York area plants 
during August, Dr. Blanford later an- 
nounced. The administrator estimated 
that the uniform price would reach 
$3.38 a hundredweighte This, when 
coupled with the minimum dairy feed 
payments, will yield an August rate of 
$3.83, surpassing the $3.56 paid dairy 
farmers in August 1920 when, according 
to Cornell University records, the pre- 
vious high for the month was reached. 

Anticipating a daily production of 29] 
pounds and that 51,000 producers were 
delivering milk, the pool is expected to 
total 460 million pounds. This is 15 
million pounds less than production last 
August, when 52,691 dairy farms also 
delivered 291 pounds a day. 

The anticipated production will yield 
a return of $15,548,000 with an allow- 
ance of $400,000 for butterfat and loca- 
tion premiums, and added to this will 
be approximately $2,070,000 for feed 
payments. 
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For all Dairy Weighing needs 
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Write for bulletins. TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Sales and Service in 181 Cities 
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Planning For Future~Operations 


Dr. P. H. Tracy of University of Illinois Dairy Industry Department Traces the 
Proper Course For the Market Milk Industry to Follow * 


* The “Review” presents herewith the full text of a 
well-thought-out, comprehensive and valuable considera- 
tion of the many tasks facing the market milk industry 
in the post-war world and an exposition of the essential 
means which must be employed in reaching and maintain- 
ing its rightful place in the general economy. The following 
address by Dr. Tracy, who is Professor in Charge of the 
Department of Dairy Manufactures, University of Illinois, 
at Urbana, was delivered at the Wisconsin Dairy Manu- 
facturers’ Conference held at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, on March 21 of this year. 





T IS a healthful sign when an industry as large and im- 
| portant as the one we represent takes time off occasionally 

to do some crystal gazing for the purpose of formulating 
plans for the future. One thing that most of us have come 
to realize is social and economic conditions are ever changing 
and the old “laissez faire” policy or the policy of “let alone” 
that was championed by those eminent economists, the Physio- 
crates, as early as the 18th century, is no longer in vogue. 


Marshall defines “laissez faire” as meaning that state in 
which everyone is allowed to make what things he likes, and 
in the manner that he chooses, in which all trades are open 
to everybody, and in which government does not control to 
any great extent the operations of the entrepreneur. Today, 
however, we have come to accept in place of this “let alone” 
policy the more recent philosophy of the “greatest good for 
the greatest number”. To be more specific, we have come 
to accept ‘the theory that in our present complicated society 
that was championed by those eminent economists, the Physio- 
crats, as early as the 18th century, is no longer in vogue. 


Let us review briefly the history of this movement. Our 
industrial history may be divided into periods as follows: 
Period 1— 1790-1900 — Developmental 


During this period the governmental policy was to pro- 
mote rapid development of private enterprise. The methods 
used were manifested by laws such as those favoring: 


. Sale to individuals at nominal prices and in. other 
cases the free distribution of the public domains. 

. Grants of patent monopolies. 

. Protective tariffs, 

. Private banking laws. 

. Corporation organization laws. 

. Granting of special franchises. 

. Railroad grants. 

. Special governmental service to business. 


Period 2— 1870-1930 — Middle or Transitional Period 


During this period there arose movements to pretect in- 
dividuals and groups from aggression by privileged interests. 
Much legislation was passed to- protect private individuals 
from the so-called monopolies. Examples are as follows: 


1. State laws regulating railroads, warehouses, grain ele- 
vators, (Granger legislation). 
. Interstate commerce Act of 1887. 
. Sherman anti-trust law of 1890. 
. Public utility laws (1907-1914). 
. Pure food and drug act. 
. Federal reserve act. 


Period 3— 1930 to Date — Modern Period 


The general purpose of legislation in this period has been 
to promote the general welfare. The individual interests are 
subordinated to those of the group as a whole. Social se- 
curity for all and efficiency for the nation as a whole, has 
become the objective of the political groups directing our 
course of events. To accomplish these objectives, it has been 
necessary to carry forward some of the ideals of the political 
and social leaders of the second period, that is the old principle 
of restraint. For example, the passage of the Wagner Labor 
Act, Exchange Act, Holding Companies Act, Wage Hour Bill, 
and others. A bolstering of our financial structure was accom- 
plished by the passage of such acts as the R.F.C, and H.O.L.C. 
Definite moves were made to improve the welfare of certain 
groups as manifested by- the housing act and the rural elec- 
trification program. 





KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. Will not rust 


KURLY KATE rs 


“4 Peete or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


Se ee 


plated surfaces. Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 
are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 
keep clean. Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 


SILVER and BRONZE. 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 16, iLL. 
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This is the new Combin- 
ation Mechanical Cow and 
Ice Cream Maker. This ma- 
chine not only makes the 
ice cream mix but also has 
its own ice cream freezer. 
Itisentirely self-contained, 
with built-in refrigerating 
and pasteurizing units. 


For Complete Information Write to 


UNITED DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY WEST CHESTER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
September, 1944 ° 279 





During the war there has been regulation of most buying, 
selling and manufacturing operations. This has been true 
throughout the world. Though thése regulations have to a 
large extent been made for the main purpose of winning the 
war, back of these regulations has been’ this broader objective 
characteristic of the period, i.e., to promote the general wel- 
fare. Most of the war-time regulations of business will likely 
be removed soon after war is over but to remove all such re- 


strictions and regulations on the dairy industry when once 
the war és won, is, I fear, beyond the fondest of hopes. The 
Office of Price Administration came out February 14 with the 
statement that 


“Except in foods, most rationing and price 
controls will be a thing of the past within six months after 
the defeat of Germany”.—Chicago Sun, by Carroll Kilpatrick 
It is logical to assume that the adjustment from war to peace- 
time operations will require not only cooperation between 
producers, consumers, labor and industry but some supervision 
by government. 


The Transition from War to Peace 


It is thought by some that the period and pace of the 
war will be such that much of the transition from war to 
peace can be made gradually enough not to cause too great a 
confusion of our economy. The immediate problem will be 
to maintain purchasing power. Consumer demand will be at 
a high level for some time due to the depleted supply of such 
commodities as automobiles, tires, radios, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, household furnishings, and houses. Measures to con- 
trol inflation will be necessary. Certain unnatural surpluses 
may have to be disposed of by shipping abroad. A continua- 
tion of rationing may be necessary for those commodities that 
may be limited in supply, in order to discourage the unnec- 
essary accumulation of goods by processors and consumers. 


The dairy reap being one of the most important of 
the food industries (22 per cent of the food dollar goes for 
dairy products) will naturally play an important part in the 
post-war program. Due to the extensive use that will be made 
of the concentrated forms of dairy products such as cheese, 
butter, powder and evaporated milk by the military and lend- 
lease agencies there will be no appreciable surpluses of these 
products for some time. As the demand for export becomes 
lessened due to the foreign countries producing more of their 
own needs and as dairy products exporting countries such as 
New Zealand and Australia get back to a peace time basis. 
opportunity for expansion of our domestic markets will then 
be afforded our industry. This expansion, of course, is predi- 
cated on the assumption that the purchasing power of the 
consumer will remain at a high level which it should do at 
least until the leveling off process comes as the other countries 
of the world approach normalcy. 

Nutritionists have indicated that milk consumption in 


this country should be doubled. Unless purchasing power is 
reduced too rapidly in the post-war period the market milk 
industry should be in a* good position to expand their outlets 
50 to 100 per cent. However, as the purchasing power shrinks, 
and the competition of other basic foods becomes keener, the 
fluid milk industry will find it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain the greater volume developed in the post-war period. It 
is this phase of our development that we should consider next. 


The Post-War Period 


Returning now to the matter of government regulation: 
In a democratic state, regulation of private enterprise can be 
justified only on the basis of one or more of the following: 


1. The industry through natural or artificial means has 
a monopoly of the commodity or service concerned 
and is therefore in a position to exploit the public. 
For example, the telephone, or electric light and gas 
enterprises. 

The industry is concerned with the utilization and 
exploitation of the natural resources of the country. 
for example, coal, oil and timber. 

3. The industry is concerned with a product or service 
that is vital to the life and happiness of all and there- 
fore cannot be trusted to the complete control of pri- 
vate enterprise. For example, banks, postal service, 
and certain vital industries in the time of a national 
emergency. 

. The industry concerned with a commodity commonly 
used by all is unable to satisfy the growing demands 
of either agriculture or labor for a greater share of 
the consumer’s dollar. For example, the milk industry. 





There have been some in the past that because they 
thought control of the dairy industry was becoming central- 
ized in the hands of a few large corporations was tainted with 
monopolistic leanings and consequently were charging mono- 
polistic prices. Such individuals are often of the opinion that 
some type of governmental control of the dairy industry should 
be inaugurated. Management disputes with both labor and 
producers have led to the same conclusions on the part of 
many laymen, while some have felt that the dairy industry, 
particularly the fluid milk distributors, should be declared a 
public utility. I believe that a majority have favored some 
form of governmental regulation that would still permit of 
a reasonable degree of freedom for management. Such reg- 
ulation would probably take the form of greater control over 
labor, wages and efficiency of workers, working conditions, 
prices paid farmers, testing of farmers milk and cream and 
sanitary control of both the producer and distributor. 


Future Trends in Market Milk 


With this as a background let us do a “Drew Pearson” 
and make some predictions for the future. Since the post- 
war period is likely to be one in which we will have an over- 











An Invitation from 


REX COMPANY to 


acquaint you with the latest methods in food plant sanitation 


* MIKRO-SAN 


The original acid cleaner for can 
U. S. PAT. NO. 2,338,668 aning. 


washing and general cle 
* REX MILKSTONE REMOVER FOR TINNED 


EQUIPMENT Formerly known as formula 1029-1 
Us. PAT. NBs 2,388.008 safe cleaner for removing 
milkstone and waterstone from all tinned surfaces. 


* REX MILKSTONE REMOVER FOR STAINLESS 


STEEL An extreme active and effective 
U. S. PAT. NO. 2,338,668 cleaner for such difficult jobs as 
stainless steel deodorizers, pasteurizers, etc. 


REXCO-PHOS Pormerly known as No. 372-2—A safe 
and active cleaner for general use wherever a good 
alkali cleaner is needed. 


* REX rey te INHIBITOR For use ix in descaling 
danger af kGuies or king the thachines: safely with Bo 


* EXCELCIDE VAPO SPRA a specially fortifiea 
ogy that kills roaches and insects by inducing 
a respiratory and a leg 


insect 
Kills insects A non- 
ie, ne ng oa A SE yy —— 
long peri of time and remain effective. 


* DOW METHYL BROMIDE or gas tumigation of 
food plants. 


A booklet describing in detail all of the above sanitary products and the methods of application will be sent upon —o. 








THE REX CO.., surinecton, iowa 
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expanded market that will be difficult-to maintain, and be- 
cause of certain limitations that likely will be placed upon 
the operation of the market milk industry, it will become in- 
creasingly difficult for the inefficient plant to survive because 
of the narrow margin of profit per unit that will exist. More 
and more milk will be sold through. stores. Many of the 
smaller towns demanding pasteurized milk will be served 
by dairies operating out of the larger communities. This type 


of business will likely lend itself to single service containers . 


made of such material as paper or plastic. 


Unless legislated against, there likely will be increased 
integration, i.e., a bringing together of the function of mar- 
keting. Large chain stores for example will bottle their own 
milk as they are doing in some markets already; for example, 
Kroger’s in Ohio and Safeway on the west coast and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Integration also will be a factor in bringing 
about reduced margins and the growth of large scale enter- 
prise. However, it must not be inferred that milk plants have 
to be large to be efficient. In,studies made recently by Bartlett 
it has been shown that there is no direct correlation between 
size and efficiency in wholesale plants handling 1,000-14,000 
gallons of milk daily and in retail plants handling 200-20,000 
gallons daily. Efficiency depends upon good management and 
good management involves a multitude of details. 

Greater Efficiency Must Follow 

If the predictions we have made are even 50 per cent 
accurate, the market milk plant operator must establish for 
his plant greater efficiency, if he is to survive. Surveys that 
have been made in recent months indicate that much can be 
done to reduce costs. In many cases costs are excessive due 
to plant arrangement. Obsolete equipment and methods are 
often the cause for much inefficiency and will be one of the 
big problems in the post-war reorganization period. Some of 


the other conditions that have been observed that 


were 


thought to contribute to high plant costs are as follows: 


“ 


to 
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Excessive man hours (some as low as 26 gallons of 
milk per man hour) for the amount of milk handled. 


. High fat loss (up to 3 per cent). 
. High glass bottle loss (22 cents per 100 Ibs. of milk 


handled—2/3 plant labor cost). 


. Returned milk. 
. Delivery expense high. 


Office expense high (45 cents per cwt. milk). 


. Maintaining too many grades of milk and cream. 
. Special delivery. 
. Not enough attention paid to personnel problems. 


Conditions Contributing to Greater Efficiency 


Location of plant—rent and accessibility for incoming 
milk and distribution. 


. Every other day delivery of milk. To do this more 


storage space for both raw and pasteurized milk is 
necessary. Alternate-day delivery of milk has made 
possible an average reduction of truck mileage in 
Connecticut markets of 44 per cent. The mileage 
savings and increased deliveries per stop reduced route 
time by nearly 1/3, which in turn made possible in- 
creased loads and some consolidation of routes. The 
program reduced requirements for gasoline and tires 
by approximately 40 per cent. Man-hours were re- 
duced 30 per cent. If alternate-day deliveries are 
continued in the post-war period, and if weekly earn- 
ings of routemen return to the normal pre-war levels, 
total delivery costs would be approximately 2.74 cents 
per quart (a savings of 1.32 cents), (Conn. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 247). 


- Reduction of floor levels to one if possible. 
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with 
DAMROW 
GRAVITY 
COLD MILK 
FILTER 


‘iy 
Type A 


15,000-25,000 Ibs. 


Type J 
€& 5,00 lis. 


Type F 
10,000 Ibs. > 


@ The longer you leave bacteria-breeding dirt and 
debris—unavoidably present even in your finest milk— 
the greater chance you take in milk quality protection. 


@ That’s why the best method is FILTRATION AT 
THE INTAKE with a DAMROW Gravity Cold Milk 
Filter. It takes out even the unseen foreign matter 
before it dissolves in handling or heating—when it is 
far more dangerous because much of it can’t be effec- 
tively filtered out. 


@ Hundreds of dairies are proving this their greatest 
assurance of consistent milk quality, filtering as soon 
as the milk is received. 


@ Prove it in YOUR plant. Check on the DAMROW 
Gravity Cold Milk Filter NOW. The first filter to 
handle raw, cold milk in quantity, it is available in 
capacities of 5,0000 to 25,000 lbs. per hour, and duel 
units for higher capacity needs. 


DAMROW BROTHERS CO. 


204 Western Avenue Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
e ‘ 
Manufacturers of Equipment for the Dairy Industry 
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4, Centralization of storage rooms for bottled milk. 
5. Ample -storage rooms for supplies. and tonveniently 


located. 


. Centralization of garage operations. 

. Heated garages for storing trucks and for repair work. 
. Use of high temperature pasteurization. 

. Streamline containers by: 


a. Use of single service bottles 

b. Usé of economy bottle 

c. Use of square bottle and smaller case 

Weight of 12 qt. paper case and filled bottles—27.5 lbs. 
Weight of 12 qt. standard glass case and filled bottles 
60.5. Ibs. 

Weight of 12 quart square glass case and filled bottles 
49.5 Ibs. 


. Permanent system of glass bottle deposits (bottle losses 


have been reduced 50 per cent by the establishment 
of this system in some markets). 


Limit Number of Grades Handled 


. Limit number of grades of milk and cream. The 


establishment of a wide range of grades of milk and 
cream in order to cater to the whims of as many cus- 
tomers as possible has led to increased costs. 


2. Abolish system of dating milk and reduce returns to 


as near zero as possible. 


3. Permanent discontinuance of special delivery systems. 


Some plants have had one special delivery truck for 
every ten to twelve retail trucks. 


. Simplify route bookkeeping and other office expenses. 


In one plant labor costs were 33.4 cents per 100 Ibs. 
milk handled, while office expense was 45.2 cents. 


5. Create better employee relations. 


a. Equalize pay to plant employees and drivers. 

b. Improve conditions under which men and women 
work, especially in bottle unloading, sorting and 
washing rooms. Workers should be made more 
comfortable—heat, light, humidity and ventilation 
should be better controlled. 

. Develop social and recreational programs. 
. Improve locker rooms to make them more attractive. 
. Provide better lunch room facilities. 

. Provide vacations with pay for all employees. 

g. Provide health aids and insurance programs for 
workers, 


. Standardize and systematize all operations, particu- 


larly washing and sterilizing procedures. 


. Diversify plant labor so that each man can perform 


two or more jobs. 


. Emphasize good housekeeping. 


Complete Laboratory Control 


. Establish complete laboratory control to check on the 


efficiency of plant operations. Plant losses should, be 
held to % per cent. This means extreme care must 
be exercised in all operations. For example, losses 

may be due to: ° 

a. Excessive foaming of milk and cream due to ex- 
cessive pumping and agitating. This can be mini- 
mized by use of steam. 

. Over filling at bottles. An extra 1 ml. of milk in 
each % pint bottle means a shrinkage of about 0.4 
per cent. In the case of 19 per cent cream this 
value would be nearer to 2 per cent as based on 
the original milk 

:. Leaky valves, fittings and packing. 

. Over filling of vats and cans. 

». Inaccurate standardizing. An excess of .05 per cent 
fat in the case of a 4 per cent milk means a fat 
loss of 1.25 per cent. 

. Accurate weights and tests of milk and cream pur- 
chased. 


. Utilize plant facilities for a period of two labor shifts 


leaving one swing for clean-up purposes. 
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21. Do_not attempt dual installations for glass and paper 
. ~ ~battles. ... mi /, 


22. Place the plant engineering “department under the 
plant superintendent. 

23. Abolish overlapping inspection services and regulations. 

2A. Unify regulations governing production of milk, re- 
gardless of use. 


Cut Unnecessary Frills 

25. Do away with any unnecessary frills pertaining to reg- 
ulations of milk production and distribution. For 
example, dating of milk. 

26. Encourage farmer to produce milk more efficiently by 
improving his breeding stock, feeding methods and 
herd management practices. 

27. Encourage greater winter production of milk in order 
to ‘minimize the seasonal surplus problems. 

28. Improve the salability of milk by: 

a. Making it more drinkable through better control 

' of flavor. 

b. Making it more nutritious by raising vitamin con- 
tent to a higher level through improved feeding 
methods. 

c. Educating eating establishments on proper way to 
serve milk—cold. 

29. Do a better job of advertising milk—take a lesson from 
the evaporated milk people. Advertise not only the 
merits of milk but attempt to establish more confidence 
in the industry among users of milk. Public relations 
will be a very important factor in the future program 
for the market milk industry. 

30. Promote research to broaden our present knowledge 
of the nutritional value of the different constituents 

‘of milk arid methods for improving the nutritional 
value of the product as delivered to the consumer. 

31. Streamline plant operations so as to reduce labor costs 
and introduce labor saving-devices wherever possible. 

. Fresh Milk Has Advantages 

There are those who believe the future of the market 
milk industry will be jeopardized by development of such 
products as frozen milk, powdered milk, reconstituted milk 
and improved evaporated milk. However, | am more con- 
cerned about the future of this industry as it may be affected 
by government regulations and costs. The bottle of fresh milk 
has three definite sales advantages, (1) it usually has a superior 
flavor, (2) it is fresher, (3) it is more convenient for the house- 
wife to ‘use. : 

Thése are thtee good reasons why this industry will sur- 
vive, but in order to do so it must be in a position to supply 
the consumer:with a product high in quality and low in cost. 
The market milk plant operator of the future in order to be 
successful must be a man of good business judgment, he 
must -understand how to handle labor, he must: understand 
the technical problems involved in plant operations and must 
see that the men he hires are capable of adapting his ideas 
to the operation of his business. There will be no short cuts 
to cover inefficiencies, yet there will be excellent opportunities 
for men with the proper qualifications for leadership. 





Bowman Educational Plan 


Bowman Dairy Company in Chicago has announced a 
new employee education plan for their employees. 


By the plan an employee may enter any accredited school, 
college, or university and may have his tuition, matriculation 
and laboratory fees paid by the company. Courses will be 
approved by department heads, managers. and supervisors 
and must be applicable to the employee’s present position, or in 
preparation for future advancement. The courses chosen by 
the employees must be connected with the business and in- 
dustry, but need not be technical. 
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SHE DOESN'T AERATE MILK... 


And you prevent AERATION 
in processing with Waukesha 
100% Sanitary Milk Pumps 


Avoiding churning, agitation, aeration is one important 
quality-protection feature that thousands of dairies appre- 
ciate in Waukesha 100% Sanitary Milk Pumps. Even 
under high capacity pumping, the Waukesha pump’s slow 
speed rotary type of operation, and its “positive displace- 
ment’ pumping action assure that milk coming owt of the 
pump is in the same smooth-flowing state as it was at the 
inlet . . . free of bubbles, foam, or churned butterfat. 


Add to this advantage the precision-engineered dura- 
bility, and power-saving efficiency always built into the 
Waukesha 100% Sanitary Ball Bearing Pump, and you 
have milk handling efficiency that more than pays its own 
way in your plant. If you urgently need pump replacement 
now, we can help 
you. Ask your 
jobber for details. 
Sold by leading 
jobbers every- 
where. Pioneered 
tin the Food and 
Dairy Industry by 
Waukesha. 
WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 
y WAUKESHA « WISCONSIN 
{7 100% 
a, ee oe 
bo shia PUMPS 


























































































































Dinner at Dehydrated Foods 


Representatives of Buffalo Foundry and Machine 
Company Enjoy Meal Prepared from Perish- 


ables Dried on Company Equipment 


white 
INING on a five-course meal prepared entirely of dehy- dried 

D drated foods after being reconstituted into their original eee, 
form was the novelty accorded the salesmen and sales- 

egineers of the Buffalo Foundry and Machine Company in 

Buffalo, New York, August 3. 
This event took place amid the equipment and machinery 

of the research laboratory of this company that is an extensive 

manufacturer of food dryers and evaporators. 
Desirous of having the company’s national representa- 

tives, who were concluding a sales-engineering conference, 

return to the field with the newest application of their equip- 

ment to food drying problems, the firm’s director of research, 

D. Bain Montgomery, scheduled the novel luncheon, which 

was largely prepared in laboratory equipment. 


The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster . 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex C 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and cee ya Sy Cm ¥.. P 

lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. a ‘ n 4 np eae 7. | q T 
Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- f ee St A y ae bs 


. . ad ‘eee ; becaus 
tails of our trial offer. ‘ FA i> : ee 


‘ . Be fii ms % tg ; yo! ; i — 3 . i . a A 

LIQUID PORCELAIN N-Likp= : Pe ope 
Ik, Officials and sales representatives of the Buffale Foundry & Machine of pro 

bam p. TEX Z Company at the luncheon in the company's research laboratory. visuali 
FOR Sua 








The first item on the menu was tomato soup. This first throug] 
was evaporated, afid then dried into a powder. The process perisha 
completed, water was added to the powder, and the soup 
served, piping hot, and no less tasty for having gone through 
its double transformation. 


Then came the potatoes. These were cooked in a pres- 
sure cooker, and then placed in an atmospheric double drum 
dryer from which they emerged as thin flakes. Later water 
was added and mashed potatoes were ready for the luncheon 
table. 


Some of the items in the menu, made entirely or partially 
of concentrated and dried products and produced on Buflovak 
; Ae equipment, were as follows: 

Tomato Soup—Lipton’s dehydrated tomato soup, pro- 
STEELCOTE MFG. CO. . sT To MO. duced at Albion, N. Y., by Continental Foods, Inc., in Buflovak 
evaporators and Buflovak double drum dryers. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. Mashed Potatoes—Dehydrated on a Buflovak atmospheric 


National Distributor of Damp-Tex double drum dryer, in the company laboratory. Pre. Fra 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 


General Office: 1243 W Weshington Bivd., Chicago Spaghetti—Served with tomato sauce which was made Frank E 
Branches in eighteen principal cities from concentrated tomato pulp, processed by F. M. Ball Com- and edi 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada pany, in Buflovak evaporators. 
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Pork Patties—-Made from dehydrated pork, processed in 
the laboratory in the vacuum rotary dryer. 


Scrambled Eggs—Reconstituted from dried eggs dehy- 


drated in the Buflovak laboratory. 


Ice Cream—Contained ice cream mix produced in Buflo- 
vak evaporators. 


Cakes—Angel Food, Sunshine, etc., made from dried egg 
whites, yolks and whole eggs. Some of the cakes contained 
dried whole milk as well as dried eggs. Icings for the cakes 
were made from reconstituted egg whites. 


Henry D. Miles and the technical staff examining the laboratory size 
vacuum double drum dryer used in preparing the dried milk and eces 
served at the luncheon. Left to right: Charles 0. Lavett, Research 
Engineer; H. D. Miles, Chairman of the Board; D. J. Van Marle, Re- 
search Chemical Engineer; D. B. Montgomery, Director of Research. 


Custard Pies—Made from dried eggs and dried whole milk. 


The company’s representatives were told that the foods 
do not lose any of their health-giving elements and vitamins 
because they: are dried under low temperatures, and in an 
almost complete vaccum. 


At the conclusion .of the dinner Buflovak representatives 
were highly enthusiastic over the palatability and taste-appeal 
of properly prepared dehydrated foods. In addition, they 
visualized the economic advantages of dehydrated foods 
through savings in transportation and the preservation of 
perishable foods by means of dehydration. 





Recovering From Wound 


Pfc. Frank E. Umer, who served with the 8th Infantry 
during the early days of the invasion in France and was 
wounded by a sniper’s bullet in the foot, 
is making steady recovery in an American 
hospital in England. In his latest letter 
he stated that the cast on his leg had been 
changed and some skin was grafted in 
the location of the wound. He is getting 
around now on crutches. 

Frank is the fourth generation of 
Umers continuously associated with the 
Umer-Barry Company which was found- 
ed in 1858 by Benjamin Urner and Capt. 
Frank Barry. Until joining the colors he was on the reportorial 
and editorial staff. 
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PUMPED BY 


PEERLESS 


The combined daily productive capacity of 
the thousands of Peerless Deep Well Pumps 
is in excess of 36,000,000,000 gallons. This, 
figuratively speaking, is enough water to 
supply every person in America with 300 
gallons per day. The colossal production of 
water, pumped by Peerless, is distributed 
among countless fields—for city water serv- 
ices, on farms and ranches for irrigation and 
live stock, and in factories and plants for crit- 
ical war uses,—wherever a dependable water 
supply is needed. Engineers and experienced 
pump users made exhaustive study before se- 
lecting these thousands of Peerless Pumps. 
Their judgment is your protection. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIV., Food Machinery Corp. 
301 W. Ave. 26, Los Angeles 31, California 
1250 Camden Ave., S.W. Canton 6, Ohio 
OTHER FACTORIES: San Jose 5, Fresno 16, Calif. 


gallons of water 


for every person in America 


® 
TURBINE HYDRO-FOIL 
HI-LIFT HYDRO - JET 
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It’s a Proven Fact 
that DOERING 
BUTTER PRINTERS 


convert bulk butter into perfectly 
molded and accurately weighed prints 
FASTER MORE ECONOMICALLY 
ABSOLUTELY UNIFORM. 


FOUR SIZES 


200. 500, 1,000 
5,000 lbs. per hour 
QUARTERS 
HALVES 
POUNDS 


Square Bottles Win 
Acceptance in Racine 


New Milk Containers Demonstrate Utility and 
Space Saving Features for Both Retail and 
Wholesale Distribution at Racine, Wis. 


AILY the Borden Milk & Ice Cream Company in Racine, 
Wis., is filling thousands of Thatcher’s new T-Square 
milk bottles. This is said to be one of the first major 
milk companies in the country to convert to the square milk 
bottle, and from the outset the installation is reported to have 
been a tremendous success. Consumer acceptance has been 
gratifying and storekeepers are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for merchandising which the new square bottle affords. 


bottle 
be de 
] 
pactn 
vanta 
cost t 


Order now for 
post-war delivery. 


C. DOERING 
& SON, Inc. 


1379 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 7 


AUTOMAT WRAPPERS 


will solve your packaging problem! 








Peerless, dependable machines that 
speedily wrap every kind of butter 
print at unbelievably low cost. Write 
for details. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
15 Broadway, TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


Left te right: Robert Moore, Production Manager and Charles Lundberg, 

General Sales Manager, Borden’s Racine, Wis., plant; and, Norton B. 

Jackson, Advertising Manager, Thatcher Manufacturing Company, in- busi 
specting T-Square bottle filling and capping operation. 


wide 


Tlin 





A recent communication from the Thatcher Manufactur- 
ing Company states that the T-Square bottle represents the 
greatest improvement in milk bottle packaging since the first 
bottle was invented sixty years ago by Dr. Harvey D. 
Thatcher, founder of the Thatcher Manufacturing Company. 
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In addition to its big space saving advantage of as much custe 
as two bottles for one in the dairy’s storage room, in the of o 


Detection of Coli in Milk 
store refrigerator, or in the show case, and in the home 


Bacto-Violet Red Bile Agar refrigerator, the square bottle is a distinct benefit to dairymen is hi 


This medium is recommended for direct a wha 
plate counts of the coliform bacteria in = ee Beare ———— i 
milk and other dairy products. Use of “ae i | if + ' 
this medium for plating purposes is ap- ky erat nea t oUt high 
proved in “Standard Methods for the | 


Milk 
Examination of Dairy Products.’ 


Bacto-Brilliant Green Bile 2% 


Bacto-Formate Ricinoleate Broth 


These liquid media are recommended 
for the detection of coliform bacteria in 
milk. Both media conform in every way 


to the formulate specified in “Standard 
Methods.” 


Thatcher T-Square bottles being filled and capped at Borden's Racine, 
Wisconsin plant. The operation works smoothly and breakage is reported 
to be practically nil. 
because it saves bottle storage space, is easily adjustable to 
prevailing equipment, requires less material for caps, and 


. ; has 
is easier for dairy workers to handle. 


max 
For a year or more before offering the T-Square bottle Thi 


nnenieaat, to the trade, Thatcher has been conducting consumer surveys 
and pre-testing the square bottle. These surveys definitely 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN indicate that housewives prefer the T-Squate bottle to the 
a long established round bottle. In cities where the square 
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bottle has been tried out consumers have demanded that it 
be delivered to their homes. 


It is easy for the housewife to grip because of its com- 
pactness, plus the fact that it pours easier. All of these ad- 
vantages and many others are offered to the trade at no extra 
cost to the dairyman, the storekeeper, or to the consumer. 


Borden officials inspect T-square milk bottle installation at Racine, 
Wisconsin—(left to right): Nerton B. Jackson, Advertising Manager, 
Thatcher Manufacturing Co., Elmira, N. Y.; E. L. Egner, Chief Engineer, 
Borden Milk & Ice Cream Co., Chicago, lil.; H. BR. Fagerson, General 
Sales Manager, Berden Milk & Ice Cream Co., Chicago, Ill.; Dick Baril, 
Sales Manager, Borden Milk & Ice Cream Co., Racine, Wisconsin; P. 
Kuyper, Branch Manager, Borden Milk & Ice Cream Co., Hammond, 
Indiana; Rebert Moore, Production Manager, Borden Milk & Ice Cream 
Ce., Racine, Wisconsin; Charies A. Lundberg, General Sales Manager, 
Borden Milk & Ice Cream Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 





Bottles Bring Business 
Customers Who Return “Empties” Buy Substantially 
More than They Did Two Years Ago 


Returnable milk bottles are increasing in importance as 
business builders, a new study of actual transactions in a 
wide range of markets indicates, according to a recent Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company release. 

Customers who return these bottles to their grocery stores 
are buying substantially more of the same merchandise than 
they did two years ago, the survey, conducted by the Home 
Makers Guild of America shows. In addition, the study shows, 
customers returning milk bottles are buying increased amounts 
of other merchandise. 

Total sale of the same merchandise and other goods too, 
is higher in the later survey than in the earlier one, indicating 
what business observers describe as an important retail trend. 

Here are the averages, according to the report, of total 
purchases as determined from complete tabulations on “run 
of mine” food stores (Super market figures are considerably 


Present 2 Yrs. Ago 
esube ‘ : . $1.08 $ .665 


Frequency of such returns is indicated by the fact that 
average number of bottles returned in the transactions tabu- 
lated was 2.2 for milk. 

The average number of customers asking for cash refunds 
for bottles and buying nothing was lower in every case. 

These tabulations are based on a general study encom- 
passing 16,887 transactions in 90 stores, somewhat broader in 
scope than the previous study. 





Extend Ice Cream Prices 

Washington, D. C.—The Office of Price Administration 
has continued until November 23rd the previously-existing 
maximum price schedule for ice cream and ice cream mix. 
This represents the seventh extension of the temporary price 
control originally issued in February 1943 pending permanent 
action on pricing these commodities. 

OPA stated that a permanent maximum price order will 


be issued shortly on the completion of a study now being made. ! 
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It happened in Los Angeles in 8 months 


from 4,000 to 80,000 
jars a month! 


Interested? 


Write for franchise-details in your territory ...and 


the profit possibilities on this cultured milk-food. 


Address: YAMI YOGURT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DEPT. AM, 147 NO. LA CIENEGA SLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 





SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


O9 FRONT AVE?P SAIN PAUI MINNES TA 




















STAMSVIK ax FILTER 


For Top Efficiency in All Types of Filtration 


COMPLETE, rapid and economical 
filtration. 


EFFICIENCY, removes all dirt, 
milk cannot by-pass. 


SIMPLICITY, simple in design, 
easy to install. 


SANITARY, embodies the most 
improved sanitary features, all 
parts are accessible and quickly 
removed for thorough cleaning and 
sterilization. ° 


The STAMSVIK MILK FILTER 
is used by more than 1600 leading 
dairies for filtering cold milk, hot 
milk, hot cream, evaporated milk 
and for milk to be powdered. 
Prompt delivery of filters made 
with proper priority. 


We carry a complete stock of filter pads for cold milk, 
hot milk and cream. Flannel cloth, medium and heavy, 
napped on one side only or both sides. Gauze cloth, 
medium and heavy—two layers with loose cotton between. 


Pads available for immediate shipment. Write for 
price list. 


Filters and Pads Handled by Leading Jobbers 


STAMSVIK MFG. CORP. 


1247 Reedsdale Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























Rearone 


1. CLEAN, SPARKLING BOTTLES 
2. LOW COSTS — Operating, Upkeep 
3. SIMPLE, COMPACT MECHANISM 
4. BEAUTIFUL INSTALLATION 


18 to 50 B.P.M. 
Larger Units 
POSTWAR 


Send for details 
STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


DEPARTMENT BS WEST ALLIS 14, WISCONSIN 
You Can DEPEND on a 


"STURDY-BILT ‘sort wasure 





Yami Yogurt Makes Rapid 


Sales Gains in California 


Golden State Company in Los Angeles Experiences 
Rapid Increase with Health Product 
in First Eight Months 


of the prominent distributing and sales factors engaged 

in marketing Yami Yogurt in Southern California, is 
credited with outstanding success in boosting the sale of this 
special health milk. The product is produced by Pellissier 
Dairy Farms at Whittier that is directed by Frank F. Pellissier, 
one of the best known and esteemed dairymen in the Far 
West. Recognized as a pioneer of many movements in the 
dairy industry, he is credited with having been one of the 
first to deliver milk on a commercial basis in Los Angeles— 
at a time when the city was a small community. 


Pe Golden State Company, Ltd., in Los Angeles, one 


In addition to his own large- 
scale operation as a milk producer 
and distributor, Mr. Pellissier is 
a director of the extensive Golden 
State Company. When Mr. Pel- 
lissier decided to introduce Yami 
Yogurt to Southern California, he 
arranged for Golden State to 
share in its distribution. Today, 
this cultured milk-food is dis- 
tributed to homes through the 
regular Golden State retail routes 
and also to stores, restaurants and 
institutions direct by Pellissier. 
Sales through retail outlets are 
said to be especially gratifying 
because of the ability of Yami 
Yogurt to retain its freshness over 
a longer period of time than any 
other dairy product. 

The accompanying graph shows a remarkable up-curve in 
the first eight months following its introduction. Since then, 
sales have been held at a constant high level—and, it is stated, 
could have soared much higher were it not for restrictions. 


FROM 4000 ~: 80,000 JARS 
cag” =~, DER MONTH . 


FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL may JUNE July 


It is felt that as soon as sales limitations are even moder 
ately lifted the sale of Yami Yogurt in the Southern California 
market will run parallel to the great demand which now exists 
but which cannot be supplied—and which has been generated 
to a large degree by a constant and well-rounded campaigh 
of advertising in all major media reaching*the public and 
medical profession. 
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Yami Yogurt is made from whole milk which has been 
innoculated with the bottled immediately while still liquid 
and it is then allowed to incubate in the containers. Incuba- 
tion takes only about 2% hours and the product then is placed 
in the refrigerator and ready for sale after it has been thorough- 
ly chilled. Almost every well equipped dairy has all needed 
equipment to produce Yami Yogurt. 

Yami Yogurt has been found to be an ideal dairy product 
from the sales point of view. It is delivered to stores twice 
weekly and on many routes only once a wook. It retains its 
fresh flavor and quality for at least 2 weeks and longer, accord- 
ing to experienced handlers. There is rarely any spoilage or 
returns from stores or from routes. Retailing on routes and 
stores at 15c a half pint jar, it offers a good profit item for 
the dairy. 


Army Dairy Needs High 












tailed — Other Adjustments Possible 


Tom G. Stitts, chief of WFA’s dairy and poultry branch, 
stated August 9, that military demands for dairy products 
are higher now than they have been and that the present 100 
per cent quota on deliveries of fresh milk to consumers may 
soon be cut. 

He told members of the national fluid milk industry ad- 
visory committee without qualification that milk conservation 
measures would have to be tightened during the remainder 
of the year if present drought conditions in some areas are not 
broken and production does not hold up well during the last 
quarter. 






























Requirements by the government for evaporated milk 
and milk powder are particularly high and still going up, Mr. 
Stitts stated. 

He suggested two possible measures for conservation of 
fluid milk: decrease the 100 per cent quota on fluid milk 
which has been in effect since War Food Order 79 was put 
into effect; and eliminate the transfer provisions of the order, 
under which dealers may use in fluid milk the solids per- 
mitted in their cream and by-products quotas or may use by- 
products solids in cream to a limited extent. 


New Jersey Farm Prices 


Trenton, N. J.—Although New Jersey farmers received 
prices which averaged 3 per cent higher than in August a 
year ago, the average farmer's total income was smaller this 
year because he had less to sell, according to monthly statis- 
tical report made by the New Jersey State Department of 
Agriculture. 

Poor returns received for milk, poultry, and eggs caused 
farmers to curtail production of those items, according to the 
survey. Milk brought 10 per cent more than same month last 
year, grains and tame hay increased 32 pér cent. On the 
other average farm’ prices received for hogs and veal calves 
declined 6 per cent, and chickens and eggs, 11 per cent. 

“Owing to the unusually hot, dry weather which burned 
pastures, dairymen were obliged to feed cattle winter rations 
this August,” said the report. “Under this condition the cost 
of producing milk rose to $5.25@5.50 per 100 pounds, while 
the average farmer received $4.65. The loss is estimated at 
about 75 cents per 100 pounds of milk. The average farm 






















now exists B price per quart of milk for August, 1944, was 8.815 cents 
generated (government subsidy excluded) against 8.041 cents during the 
| camp2ig® @ same month last year.” (For August the federal government 
public and subsidy allowed milk producers in New Jersey amounted to 
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1.18 cents per quart.) 
September, 1944 


Stitts States Civilian Fluid Milk Allotment May Be Cur- 











MILK STOOLS 


© Comfortable 
® Sanitary 

® Durable 

® Rigid 
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Dairies who supply their producers find this a valuable ' 
item to stock. Ready for immediate shipment without ' 
| priority. ; 
Made of heavy formed steel, spot welded and rein 
forced. Bonderized to prevent rust. Grey enamel { 
finish. 12” high, 10” séat. Packed 12 to shipping 
ease, weighing 75 Ibs. $1.50 each, $1.25 each in lots 
of 12. $1.00 each in lots of 100. 











GIRTON MFG. CO. winvine, pa. 





SOLAR- STURGES 





SANITARY MILK CANS 
PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Get cans with smooth inside 
surfaces with tough, 
dent-resisting steel . . . with a durable coating of tin . . 






built for long wear and ease of handling. 

Solar-Sturges cans have all these desirable features. Be sure 
to get them next time you need a supply. You take no risk . . . 
for Solar-Sturges cans are endorsed by many of the most 
particular buyers in the country. 
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NEW BUILDING PLANNED 


Interlaken, N. Y.—Work has started 
on the new building which Leslie A. 
Cronk, owner and operator of the Inter- 
laken Milk & Cream Company is having 
constructed on the property located just 
north of the Bartow Greenhouse. 

Mr. Cronk, purchased the milk busi- 
ness from Fred C. Bullivant about 
two years ago and is consolidating the 
plant under one roof. The firm will pas- 
teurize and bottle milk, make cheese and 
ice cream, and will also carry soft drinks. 

The completed building of glass block 
and brick will be 60x102 feet, and will 
cost approximately $25,000 without any 
equipment. 


GRANT OLEO EXTENSIONS 


Washington, D. C.—The effective date 
of the provision permitting makers or 
processors of oleomargarine to apply for 
. adjustments of maximum prices in cases 
where a new or better product compared 


with March, 1942 is claimed, has been 
advanced by OPA from August 22nd to 
September 22nd. The move was made, 
according to OPA, to afford the oleomar- 
garine manufacturers adequate time to 
apply for adjustments in their ceiling 
prices. 


RESTAURANT MILK CEILING 


Ceiling prices for milk sold by estab- 
lishments subject to the new restaurant 
regulation are frozen at the lawful ceil- 
ing prices in effect during the week of 
July 23-29, 1944, the Office of Price 
Administration announced August 16. 


The new restaurant regulation makes 
no changes in retail prices for milk, OPA 
said. It merely continues the Ceiling 
prices established by earlier regulations. 


JANATA TO AID OPA 





Louis Janata, president and general 
manager of the International Dairy Com- 
pany of Chicago, has been appointed a 


member of a fluid milk industry regional 
advisory committee of OPA. 

The regional administrator stated that 
Mr. Janata will be asked to help the 
OPA write price regulations that will 
be practical and recognize industry’s 
problems. 


—_——o—- oo 


DAIRY CHANGES HANDS 


St. Louis, Mo.—The building and ma- 
chinery of the Bergjans Dairy Company, 
4820 Natural Bridge Ave., has been 
sold. The purchaser was Arnold Pegge- 
meeller, owner of the Crown Point Dairy 
Company, located on Highway 66. 





OPENS PASTEURIZING UNIT 


Monroe City, Mo.—The Monroe City 
Creamery is announcing a modern plant 
for processing of grade A pasteurized 
milk and cream. Since the firm has been 
under the ownership and operation of 
Frank Daniel it has been enlarged and 
improved. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market for August, 1944 





CASE CASE 
CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br. 


Kncwn br. 
(case) (case) 


(case) 


EVAPORATED 
Other br. 
(case) 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 


N. Y. MILK PRICES 








Unsw.cond. DRY SKIMMILK 
whole milk ————Spray. 


10% Fat Lb. Lb. 


—Hot Roller— 
40-qt. can Known br. Other br. Other br. Other br. || 
Human Feed 


| 

| Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 

| zone in effect in New York City Area under 

|the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 

by all handlers in figuring returns for August: 
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tPlus uniform price for August, 1944. 


|Rail & Truck at N.Y.C. . Ares 
(Statistics of U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh 

1943-44 Milk Cream Cream Cond. Milk 
| July ..-.8,666,682 97,7380 2,984 45,409 
|June .3,690,287 92,593 41,139 
....3,705,998 88,392 39,065 
3,440,073 70,274 35,946 
..8,621,846 657,706 26,473 
..3,391,796 49,789 19,123 
....$,575,561 48.984 21,164 
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WANTED—MILK 


Our large outlets keep us constantly in the market for 
ell kinds of milk 


8% Whole, Evaporated, Sweet and 


DRY MILK 


‘or 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 


WHOLE MILK POWDER 
For Human Consumption 
Cars or Less 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
Phone: Harrison 8688 


Condensed, Liquid Whole Milk 


TRUCK OR CARLOADS 
Tie in NOW with a house that will take care of you in 
the post war period when the market may be against you. 
It will pay you to phone us today. 


TELEPHONE DEARBORN 2880 


Pastor Dairy Products 


201 N. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


“~~ oe 
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INJUNCTION UNDER WFO 79 





The District Court of the United 
States for the District of Connecticut 
has entered a consent decree perma- 
nently enjoining the Heslin Dairy Co. 
of New Britain, Conn., from delivering 
cream and butterfat in excess of its 
quotas under WFO 79. 

The decision also requires the com- 
pany to keep all records required under 
WFO 79 and its amendments and sup- 
plements. The defendant admitted vio- 
lating both the quota and reporting pro- 
visions of the order. 

—————_——  —_—_ 


TO BUY COUNTY OUTPUT 





Roanoke, Ala.—Representatives of the 
Carnation Milk Company started buying 
all milk in Randolph County on August 
1 after representatives of this company 
contacted all producers. 

In most instances it was found neces- 
sary for farmers to buy extra cans but 
when the company builds a receiving 
station in Wedowee only two sets of 
cans will be needed to handle the milk. 





PLANS NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Fort Wayne, Ind. — The Wayne Co- 
operative Milk Producers, Inc., has pur- 
chased a piece of property on Berry and 
Lafayette Sts. and is planning to use it 
for headquarters and downtown offices. 

The milk concern likewise has ac- 
quired several acres on U. S. Highway 
No. 27, with a frontage of 400 feet, and 
contemplates the erection of a new milk 
plant. 





——o—- oe __- 


PIONEER DAIRYMAN DIES 


Beech Grove, Ind. (E.B.)—John D. 
Offrings, 91 years old, pioneer dairyman 
of this town, died recently. He was a 
native of the Netherlands, but had lived 
in this country 47 years. 











RATES: ‘Position Wanted,”’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional werd. Ali | 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- | 
mum). Keyed ads, i5¢ extra to cover return | 





postage. 


included in + 


The name and address should be | 
the words. | 


All payments strictly in advance. | 


























HELP WANTED 


Experienced Plant Manager wanted for 
ereamery located in New York State. But 
ter, cheese, condensed and powder operations. 
Cohocton Creameries, Inc.. 6071 Metropoli 
tan Ave., Ridgewood, N. Y. 9-M 











CREAM WANTED 


CREAM FOR BUTTER—Small or large 
quantities wanted. Permanent or spot ship 
ments. Cohoeton Creameries, Inc., 6071 Met- 
ropolitan Ave., Ridgewood, N. Y. 9-M-t.f. 











CURD WANTED 


PART SKIM CURD wanted, around 1 
per cent B.f—for the Italian trade, also 
fresh whey cheese. Write Box 727, care this 
publication. 9-M-t.f. 











CHEESE PLANT WANTED | 


CAN MAKE DEAL with plant having a 
cheese production quota according to War 
Food Administration Cheese Limitation 
Order. Interested in manufacture soft type 
cream cheese. Write Box 728, care this 
publication. 9-M-2 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


- FOR SALE—Retail-Wholesale milk and 
ice cream business located best section. 
South. Over three thousand quarts of milk 
daily ; over one hundred wholesale ice cream 
customers. Makes 500,000 lbs. butter yearly. 
Two distributing branches. Good price and 
terms. Large New York City approved man 
ufacturing plant, also medium size approved 
creamery. Also Middle West Butter Fac- 
tories for sale. S. Edelmann, 321 Broadway. 
New York 7, N. Y. 9-M 
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Here’s Why Many 


LEADING DAIRIES 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 


“uh ody 






- Cushioned protec- 


tion against costly 
exe breakage. 


. Outstanding display 


of ees. 


. Convenient and 


economical to use. 


. Save time and 


labor. 


. Simple and rapid 


set-up. 


. Outstanding design 


repreduction. 


. Single surface cover 


gives 100% display 
utility. 
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-A FRW USERS- 
Bowman Dairy 
The Berden Co. 
Land OO" Lakes 

Creameries. 
Beatrice Cry. Co. 
Chestnut Farms- 

Chevy Chage Dy. 
Lambrecht Cry.Co. 
Rieck- 

McJunkin Dairy 








ELF-LOCKIN 


EGG 


CARTONS 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 


E. Dilinois St. 


Chicago, Illinois 











They Give Their Lives — 


You Lend Your Money 


BUY BONDS AND'STAMPS 























2 W. FRONT STREET Phone Main 0461 
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RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS . 


A Dependable National Marketing Service 
Authorized Receivers Set, Aside Powder 


POWDERED CONDENSED 
Whole-Skim-Roller-Spray Plain Skim 
Your “Set-Aside” and wee tee ee 

—_— — F 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, Ltd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Sepiember, 1944 








MILK CAPS 
Ve 


TRIPLE WAXED 
H!I-QUALITY —-DEPENDABLE 
Write ur for AampleA 
OHIO BOTTLE CAP CO. 

ai Eo « 6 Hi 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 

Need 500 lb. motor driven churn in good 
condition, also 750 lb. Stainless Steel Weigh 
Can. Write Box 729, care this publication. 
9-M 








One 6144x6% compressor with condenser 
and receiver. Irvindale Farms, Inc., 1139 
Spring St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 9-M 


FOR SALE 


Genuine vegetable parchment, 11,000 Ibs. 
in 7% in. rolls. Will print or cut to sheets. 
Extremely low price. Write Box 736, care 
this publication. 9-M-B 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One 2000 gallon Pfaudler 
stainless steel truck tank and trailer. Good 
tires and tank in excellent condition. $3000 
f.o.b. Atlanta, Ga. Irvindale Farms Dairy. 
1139 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 9-M 











Two 750 gallon glass-lined jacketed Tanks. 
Priced 
Machinery Corp.. 
Yr. 9-M 


One with revolving glass-coated coil. 
for quick disposal. First 
819-S37 E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y 





FOR SALE—200-gallon round Pfaudler 
glass-lined truck tank; T-in single cylinder > 
Worthington Compressor; 642x6% York; 
5x5 Sterling compressors all complete with 
accessories and motors; No. 60 and 72 motor 
driven, complete with motors, De Laval 
Cream Separators; Pfaudler King milk bot- 
tle filler, stainless steel, like new; No. 2 
cappers 48 bottles per minute; 600-gallon 
Pfaudler glass-lined vertical milk storage 
tank. Direct expansion surface cooler, 12 
foot long, 8 two-inch tubes each section— 
two direct expansion white metal—one sec- 
tion tinned copper, distributor pipe, lower 
trough; two automatic cream whippers, 
motor driven; refrigerator door 6-ft. x 6-ft. x 
44-in., eight inches thick, metal covered with 
jamb and hardware; hydraulic hoist, water 
operated, better than ton capacity; Rice 
Adams rotary can washer 2-3 minute; 1000- 
pound hanging Toledo dial scale; 300-gallon 
Pfaudler glass-lined pasteurizer, complete; 
24-in. by 10-ft. high pressure ammonia re- 
ceiver; 20 horsepower Leffel Scotch Marine® 
boiler and stack; 100-galion viscolizer with 
motor, bronze head, hand capper No, 2 caps; 
new Binks spray cooling tower, 90 gallons 
per minute; used Bink spray cooling tower, 





RETIN VATS 


ees 
Guaranteed 5 Years 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN). is a specially 
prepared t'n alloyed with Chromium—is 
TIMES HARDER than ordinary tin. It can 
be used on practically any metal surface 
except aluminum and lead. Flavor of contents 
in vat or tank positively not affected. The use 
of CROMATIN often saves costly and time- 
consuming repairs, and restores to service 
vats or tanks considered ready to scrap. | pt. 
$12.00—covers app. 200 sq. ft. 


Rust-Proof Milk Cans with 


E-P Buttons 0 
Replate rusty spots in used cans O Send 
—prevent rust in new cans. No @ 
taints or off flavors. 1 button toe 
can. Box 25 buttons $5.50. 


Send 




















THE SORENSEN CO. 
4033 23rd Ave., South, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


$12.00 per. pint. 


$5.50 per box. 
NAME OF FIRM............ 
Signature 
(Write address plainly in margin) 


and TANKS 


with CROMATIN 


Ist: BRUSH TIN ON LIKE PAINT 
Just mix CROMATIN powder 
and apply with brush, like paint. 


2nd: USE BLOW TORCH AND WIPE 
CROMATIN makes a 
fused to metal. 


with water 


smooth level surface 
Wiping produces lustre. 


0) Cheek or 
M.O. En- 
closed. 


0 Send 
c.0.D. 


0 Bil 1%~ 
10 days. 


AMR 9 /44 


pint cans CROMATIN, @ 


boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons, 





One Milwaukee Filler, type “J’’; one Mil- 
waukee Filler, type “NH’’; one Meyer Du- 
more Junior Bottle Washer (six wide). All 
this equipment is aged but in usable condi- 
tion. Crowley’s Milk Company, Inc., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y 9-M 





FOR SALE—60 gallon Pfaudler Pasteur- 
izer or Tank with revolving coil; 200 gallon 
York Low Boy Pasteurizer s.s. lined; 300 
and 350 gallon Coil Vats; Type “B,” “J,” 
“NH” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; No. 26 
Creamery Package Filler, s.s. bowl; 5 ft., 
6 ft. and 10 ft. Tubular Surface Coolers; 
12 ft. Combination Direct Expansion Cooler ; 
12 ft. 4 pipe Internal Tube Direct Expan- 
sion Cooler; 6000 lb. C.P. Barrel Heater; 
4, 6 and 8 Wide Soaker Type Bottle Wash- 
ers; Von Gunten Milk Filter, 17x25 inch; 
No. 12 Peerless Glass Coated Filter, 12.000 
Ibs.; 1000 Ib. Two Compartment Tinned 
Copper Weigh Can; 50 to 400 gallon Homo- 
genizers or Viscolizers; 100, 500. 1000, 1800 
and 2000 gallon Glass-Lined Holding Tanks ; 
7 ft. Copper Vacuum Pan. Write or wire 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corp., 1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone—MUrray Hill 2-4616. 9-M 
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100 gallons per minute; 5000 gallon Vertical 
Pfaudler Glass-Lined Storage’ Tanks Mag 
hole top—not insulated; Meyer Dumore bo® 
tle washers, 8 and 12 wide come-back typ 
factory rebuilt; 50 horsepower upright boi 
er; 12 tube 8 ft. 1 in. I. T. cooler; 25 
gallon Manton-Gaulin homogenizer, bron 
head with motor; 8 wide Heil bottle washe 
comeback type; one 90, either 48 min. or N@ 
2 caps, one A.A. No. 2 caps and one Modé 
CY Mojonnier Two Tyne L. Milwaukee mil 
bottle fillers; York heat exchanger, stainles 
steel plates; Permutit water softener outfi 
complete; Van Gunten milk filters, whif 
metal, 12,000 lbs. per hour; Fort Wayr 
round stainless steel pasteurizers 300 gallo 
motor driven with motors; 100 gallon rout 
Pfaudler glass-lined pasteurizer completé 
Three sections tinned copper surface coole™ 
eight 1% inch tubes; 10-ton ice field cont 
plete, practically new, 1200-lb. Vane churt 
complete with motor; Centrifugal water 
pump, with 7% h.p. motor, 200 gallons pef 
minute; Worthington centrifugal high pres 
sure water pump with 10 h. p. motor, If 
gallons per minute; steam driven Wort 
ington double acting water pumps 3¥ aX 
in. Sam Edelmann, 321 Broadway, Ne 
York 7, N. ¥. WOrth 2-4975. 9- 
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